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Set of Phonic Cards 


AN INVALUABLE AID FOR TEACHERS 

OF READING IN THE FIRST GRADE 
These Cards contain, in Print and Script forms, the Letters and the Basic KeyWords te be 
taught tn prepariag the pupils to use the Haliburton Drill Book intelligently. Price, pest paid, forty cents, 


Your Library Should Contain: 


Grimm's Fairy Stories. For the Second Grade. sitesi: 
Edited by M. W. HALIBURTON and P. P. CLAXTON. 12mo, 144 pp, Llustrated . 
From the Land of Stories. For the Second and Third Grades. 
By P, P. CLAXTON, Square12mo. Illustrated, Boards 
Life of General Robert BE. Lee. For the Third Grade. 
By Mrs, M. L. WILLIAMSON. Illustrated. 183 pp. Boards, .25; Cloth . 
Life of General Thomas J. Jackson. For the Fourth and Fifth Grades. 
By Mrs, M. L, WILLIAMSON, Illustrated, 248 pp. Boards, .30; Cloth 
Soldier Life in the Army of Northern Virginia. For the Fifth Grade. 
By CARLTON McCARTHY, Illustrated, 225 pp.‘'°.....000-- 
Tennessee History Stories. For the Third and Fourth Grades. 
By T, C. KARNS, Illustrated, . . 
North Carolina History Stories. For the Fourth and Fifth Grades. 
By W. ©. ALLEN, Illustrated, . . 
Texas History Stories. For the Fourth and Fi sfth Grades. 
By E. G. LITTLEJOHN, Illustrated 
Stories of Bird Life. For the Fifth and Sixth Cenilee, 
By Professor T. GILBERT PEARSON. Illustrated, 236 pp..... 
Story of the Ages. For the Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
By IDA BROWN. [Illustrated. 108 pp 
Half-Hours in Southern History. For the Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
By JNO. LESSLIE HALL, Ph, D. Illustrated, 320 pp. (School Edition.) 
Maury’s History of Virginia. For the Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
By DABNEY H MAURY. Illustrated. 246 pp 
Civil History of the Government of the Confederate States. 
Bed. to. CURRY, SiB pp. .(Ophent Matien.) ow 6. sce ee eh tev ae whens 
Southern States of the American Union. 
By J.L. M. CURRY. 272 pp. (Schoo! Edition.) 
Southern Literature. : 
By LOUISE MANLY, Illustrated, 540 pp. 
Poems of Henry Timrod. 
Memorial edition, with portrait, Uncut edges. 
Poets of Virginia. 
By F. V. N. PAINTER, A. M., D. D., Illustrated, 336 pp 
Johnson’s Physical Culture. 
Illustrated. 135 pp. 
Agriculture—Its Fundamental Principles. 
By A. M. SOULE and E. H. L, TURPIN. Illustrated. 320 pp. 


Elements of Agriculture. 
By J. B. McBRYDE, C. E, Illustrated. 250pp. ... 


B. F. Johnson Publishing 


Atlanta Richmond, Virginia 
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The Co-Operative Association gf Virginia 


This organization has done a splendid work. 
With the most distinguished citizens and most 
prominent business men united in a common 
cause, it could not do otherwise. 

One particular interest upon which this as- 
sociation has centered its efforts is the organi- 
zation of Citizen’s Leagues. The adage that 
in union is strength has been amply proved in 
the good accomplished through these leagues. 
Every teacher whose field of activity is in 
touch with one of these really live organiza- 
tions knows their worth. 


In the future the organization of these 

citizens’ associations will continue to be one 
of the chief aims of the Co-operative Educa- 
tional Association, and these will be more 
closely related to the Department of Public 
Instruction than heretofore. Mrs. L. R. 
Dashiell will still be in charge of the work 
which she has carried on so successfully in the 
past. But this work will be greatly extended. 
All that relates to the improvement and en- 
richment of rural life will be sought after. 
Appropriate literature will be systematically 
distributed; campaigns for arousing a senti- 
ment for better schools, better sanitation, bet- 
ter farming, will be carried on in various parts 
of the State. 
’ For performing this particular work, the 
Association has displayed excellent judgment 
in selecting Mr. J. C. Binford, formerly prin- 
cipal of one of the ward schools in Richmond 
and ex-president of the State Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation. 


st 


Music 


We wonder if the music published each 
month in this Journat is being used and ap- 
preciated. The Editor has been put to con- 
siderable trouble and expense to reproduce 
the publications that appear in each issue. 
Those who fail to use these reproductions have 
lost more than the Editor. 

Even barbarous and semi-civilized tribes 
paid tribute to the power of music. Their 
magicians banished evil spirits, David quieted 
the mad feelings of Saul by it, and even the 
North American Indians furnish proofs of 
the influence excited by the wonderful spell 
that music casts over our souls. 
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The Egyptian priests combined religious 
mysteries and music for the healing of physi- 
cal, intellectual and spiritual ills. 

Every child knows, or ought to know, the 
power ascribed to Orpheus. At the school of 
Chiron the wisest of the Centaurs, music, ac- 
cording to the fable, was used as a curative. 

In numerous places in the Iliad and Odyssey 
Achilles and Paris were spoken of as perform- 
ers on the lute. Music was deemed alike in- 
dispensable to morals and courage. Galen, 
the great father of medicine, wrote of the in- 
fluence of music upon the mind. Plato, Aris- 
toxenus, and Vlutarch, praised the uplifting 
power of music. 

Elisha sent for a minstrel to tranquilize his 
mind; the sons of Asaph prophesied to the 
sound of the harp. 

Luther and Shakespeare praise the “con- 
course of sweet sounds,” and even in recent 
times experiments upon the sick and the in- 
sane have proved the “sweet influences” of 
music. 

But we need not introduce further argument 
for the study of music. Recall the cemetery 
where your loved ones rest, recall the most 
tender emotions at church and at home. Were 
these not aroused by music? 


se 


Correct Pronunciation 

We have attempted for several months to 
arouse in our readers an interest in correct 
pronunciation. From our knowledge of hu- 
man nature we judge that many will say that 
such and such pronunciation is correct, be- 
cause they have always heard the words so 
spoken. The only correct method to follow is 
to consult your aictionary (of course every 
teacher has a good one.) You will find that 
in many cases what you thought was correct 
is uot so. 

Try these forty words: 
credence Damaris 
culinary Dandolo 
cuneiform De Amicis 
cupola Demeter 
debenture Descartes 
decade Dies Ire 
decisive Dionysus 
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Disraeli 
Doncaster 
Dotheboys’ Hall 
Drogheda 
Dumfries 
Kdam (cheese) 
Elgin 

Elihu 
Enceladus 
Erato 

Erebus 
Erechteum 
Erostratus 


Ja the above list the words dicipline and 
equiry should be discipline aad engatry. 


The University Virginia Summer School 
is sending out its announcements for the ses- 
sion of 1910. The courses of study are ar- 
ranged and the faculty selected primarily to 
meet the needs of high school teachers, college 
teachers and those preparing for college en- 
trance requirements but a full and excellent 
course for elementary teachers is also offered 
in the School of Methods. The fact that the 
attendance grew from 405 to 1,200 in 1909 
from thirty-one States testifies that it is ful- 
filling its purposes. 


defalcate 
deficit 
dessert 
didactic 
digitalis 
dicipline 
divan 
donkey 
eczema 
enervate 
equiry 
equable 
errata 


ee 
Teacher’s Attitude Towards Pupils 


It should be a perfectly frank, honest atti- 


tude that will beget confidence. It should be 
full of sympathy and should stimulate the 
child to do his best always. It should inspire 
respect for teachers and self-respect at the 
same time. Now anything that will prevent 
these things should be avoided. Sarcasm is 
one of the instruments sometimes used by 
teachers that will prevent the existence of 
good relations. Sarcasm destroys any respect 
a pupil may have either for the teacher or for 
himself. It leaves a bitterness and a sting that 
the pupil never gets over. Sarcasm has abso- 
lutely no place in a school. Anger is another 
attitude that should never be found in 4 
school. The teacher who can not contro! him- 
self can not hope to develop self-control in 
his pupils. The worst feature after all about 


the use of sarcasm or giving way to anger, 8 
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that it is generally the slow pupil that suffers. 
Teachers need to know that scarcely any credit 
attaches to teaching bright pupils. The teach- 
er’s great opportunity lies in awakening into 
life the latent germ of some slow soul.—Fas- 
sett A. Cotton, Superintendent Schools, In- 
diana. 
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The Teacher’s Creed 


“I believe in boys and girls, the men and 
-women of a great to-morrow; that whatsoever 
the boy soweth, the man shall reap. [ believe 
in the’ curse: of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the diguity of teaching, and in the 
divine joy of serving another. I believe in 
wisdom as revealed in human lives, as well as 
in the pages of a printed book; in the lessons 
taught, not so much by precept as by example; 
in ability to work with the hands as well as to 
think with the head; and in every thing that 
makes life large and lovely. I believe in 
beauty in the school room, in the home, in 
daily life, and the out-of-doors. I believe in 
laughter, in love, and in all ideals and distant 
hopes that lure us on. I believe that every 
hour of every day we receive a just reward for 
all we are and all we do. I believe in the 
present and its opportunities, in the future 
and its promises, and in the divine joy of liv- 

ing. Amen.” 

—Edwin Osgood Grover. 


et Ss 
Don’t Scold 


For the sake of your children, don’t do it. 
It is a great misfortune to have children 
reared in the presence and uncer the influence 
of a scold. The effect of the everlasting com- 
plaining and fault-finding of such persons is 
to make the young who hear it unamiable, ma- 
licious, callous-hearted, and they often learn 
to take pleasure in doing the very things for 
which they receive such tongue-lashings. As 
they are always getting the blame of wrong- 
doing, whether they deserve it or not, they 
think they might as well do wrong as right. 
They lose all ambition to strive for the favor- 
able opinion of the fanlt-finder, since they see 
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they always strive in vain. Thus a scold is not 
only a nuisance, but a destroyer of the morals 
of children. If these unloved, dreaded people 
could only see themselves as others see them, 
they would flee to the mountains in very 
shame. 


es Ss 


What Do Your Pupils Read? 


Do your pupils read anything owside of 
their school readers? If so, what do they 
read? If they are reading something which is 
either of no value to them or positively injuri- 
ous, inake an earnest effort to induce them to 
read something which will really be helpful. 
If they do not read anything but their school 
books, place in their hands some very pleas- 
ing little book, like five or ten-cent classics, 
asking them to read the books and to tell you 
something about what they have read. It 
inight be well to give them just a little idea 
of what the books contains in such a way as 
to arouse their interest and stimulate a desire 
to read. If you can get a pupil who has no 
fondness for reading and in whose home there 
is perhaps not a single good book, to read even 
one five-cent classic with interest you have 
done a great work, for when you have aroused 
in him a desire to read good literature you 
have paved the way for a practical education 
and have fitted in the lock on the door of the 
store-house of knowledge a key with which 
the pupil can easily unlock the door. 

The pupil who leaves any school at any age 
without a desire to read is very poorly edu- 
cated, but the pupil who is forced to leave even 
the primary school, but who has learned to 
love good literature, has a splendid founda- 
tion upon which to build for future citizen- 
ship. 


es SF 


. Growing Catalpa Trees 


Going in for a catalpa grove next spring? 
These trees will grow into telephone poles 
and fence posts in about fifteen years. An 
acre of ground will produce from 3,000 to 
4,000 fence posts and posts are now worth 
about 18 cents each. In fifteen years they will 
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probably bring twice as much, as timber is be- 
coming more scarce every year. One year old 
trees are the best to plant. Be sure they are all 
thealthy and come not too far from home. 
Buy none but the variety known as “Speciosa.” 
You will have to pay about $10 per 1,000 for 
good trees. 

The ground should be plowed and put in as 
good condition as for corn. The rows ought 
to be about eight feet apart and perfectly 
straight. Use a corn marker to get them just 
right. After they get a good start cut them 
back nearly to the ground. Don’t be afraid 
to cut, as they will be all the stronger for 
the pruning. On good soil where trees are 
not too much crowded they will grow from 
five to seven feet the first year. Some of the 
railroads are going into catalpa growing to get 
a supply of good trees, but there is not much 
danger of overdoing the business. 


es 


Robins at 10 Cents a Dozen 


Robins are numerous at Lofton, Tenn., and 
are “selling readily in the local market at ten 
cents a dozen, according to a Murfreesboro 
special to the Nashville American. It should 
be explained that the robins are not so numer- 
ous as they used to be, for the fact that they 
sell for ten cents a dozen has induced many 
men and boys to engage in the wholesale 
slaughter of the birds. 

Thousands of the robins, the special says, 
gather in the cedars to roost, and hunting 
parties go in the night and capture and kill 
them in large numbers. One party caught 2,- 
000 birds in one night. One hunter caught 
377 birds in one tree. It is estimated that 
150,000 have been killed within the last three 
weeks. It is great sport—and the robins sell 
for ten cents a dozen. That is the way in 
which wild bird life is being protected in some 
parts of this great country. 

The robin is a beautiful and harmless bird. 
He is an indefatigable destroyer of insect 
pests. Any one who has ever watched him on 
a lawn can testify to his industry in searching 
out bugs and worms, and his capacity for put- 
ting them where they can do no harm. If 
there is a cherry tree handy he will visit it oc- 
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casionally, but he much prefers to forage after 
living things. He is a cheerfui, happy bird, 
and rather likes to make himself handy 
around the premises, rearing a family the 
while in the boughs of the old apple tree. He 
is not much of a singer so far as the quality of 
his music goes, but he is always willing to give 
you a sample of the best he can do in that 
line, and the effect is not unpleasant to the hu- 
man ear. In fact, the robin is always ready 
to be friendly und serviceable if given half a 
chance. 


It is to be regretted that our neighbors in 
Tennessee are not giving the robin even half 
a chance, but are murdering him in cold blood. 
There really seems to be no reason for it ex- 
cept that robins are worth ten cents a dozen. 
That also would seem to be about the proper 
market quotation fur men who engage in such 
slaughter, either for pleasure or profit. 


7 Ss 


A Creed 


To be earnest; to be strong; 

To make light the way with song; 
Slow to anger; quick to praise; 
Walking steadfast through the days, 
Firm of purpose, sure of soul, 
Pressing onward to the goal, 
Upright, even, undismayed, 

Sure, serene and unafraid. 


To be patient; to be kind; 

To be purposeful, and find 
Sweetness all along the way; 
Loathe to judge, but firm to say 
By no cavil, veered or swung 
Truth with unrelenting tongue; 
From the right; and to endure 
Hopeful, helpful, clean and pure. 


To be gentle; to forgive; 

True to life, and glad to live; 

To be watchful, and to be 

Rich with boundless charity; 

To be humble in success, 

Strong of heart in bitterness, 
Tender, gracious, thoughtful, good, 
In our man-and-womanhood. 


To be smiling; to be glad 

For the yesterdays we’ve had; 

To be grateful all the way 

For the beauties of to-day; 

To be hopeful, and to see 

In the days that are to be 

Bigger, better, broader things, 

Robes of purple, crowns of kings. 
—Collier’s Weekly. 
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WAYS and MEANS of KEEPING ORDER IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


MRS. BERNICE SOWERS 


In discussing this subject, 4 trust it will not 
be considered off the subject to speak some- 
thing of the importance, as well as, ways and 
means of keeping order in the school room. 

Order is the condition resulting from an 
exact performance of duty in the right way 
and at the right time. 

Good order places no restraint on those who 
are well disposed. It is perfect liberty to those 
who do right. ; 

The most sacred duty of the teacher, is to 
maintain good order on a correct basis. 

If the teacher had nv other reason for insist- 
ing on order, but the fact that disorderly pu- 
pils cannot learn, and that they prevent others 
from learning, this would be sufficient. 

We must have order or we cannot teach. 
But this is the least important reason for 
keeping order. 

Good order gives a most valuable character 
training. 

The prompt and proper performance of 
duty, is the surest way to develop the habit of 
firm adherence to the right. 

This is the best way of strengthening the 
will and has a great deal to do with the culti- 
vation of character. . 

We should maintain good order, because of 
the awful consequences, in the destruction of 
character, that follow neglect of duty or vio- 
lation of rules. 

Disrespect for rules in-the pupil, leads to 
disregard for law in the citizen. 

When teachers realize this truth, no honest 
teacher will continue in the profession, with- 
out keeping order. 

If a rule cannot be enforced, it is much bet- 
ter that no such rule should be made. 

The rule must be enforced to produce the 
desired result. 

The school should be the best place in the 
world, except a good home, to cultivate char- 
acter. 

But the disorderly school, in which the 
teacher has not power to inspire or compel 


submission to authority, dissipates instead of 
developing true character. 

Ten years in a disorderly school, where rules 
may be violated, will endanger a boy’s pros- 
pect for life. 

In ‘these few remarks, I have tried to bring 
out something of the importance of keeping 
order in the school room. 

As to ways and means, | will first speak of 
those which are used to compel the will of the 
child to surrender to the will of the teacher. 

Among these might be ineluded: whipping, 
keeping in, suspension, standing on floor, &c. 
But by these willing obedience cannot be se- 
cured, and in my judgment should not be used 
unless absolutely necessary. 

We should make every effort to secure will- 
ing obedience. 

The will of the child develops at first by co- 
operative submission to a superior will. By 
oft repeated acts of obedience, it becomes a 
habit. The habit of ready and exact obedience 
is the cornerstone of the temple of order. 

If pupils are given appropriate work, and 
thoroughly trained in standing up, sitting 
down, walking to and from classes, holding 
books while reading, &c., order will prevail. 

Order cannot be said to exist in a school 
room where there is a buzz of voices. Train 
the pupils to study without the lip movement. 

Do not allow talking during study hours.. 


But stillness alone does not constitute order. 
An orderly school, is one, in which there is a 
place for everything, and in which every- 
thing—maps, movable furniture, &c., is kept 
in place. 

In such a school the books of the pupils are 
arranged in proper order in their desks, and 
there are no scraps of paper or other rubbish 
on the floor. 

Patience is a great preserver of order. Im- 
patience makes the teacher himself disorderly. 

Losing control of one’s self is the surest way 
to lose control of others. 
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In conclusion, the teacher is responsible for 
the condition of the school. 
If a teacher finds his pupils disorderly, on 


his sudder return, after a few minutes’ ab- 
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sence, he should not be angry with the pupils. 
He himself is to blame. ~ 

He should thoroughly train his pupils in 
the way they should go, and when he is ab- 
sent they will not depart therefrom. 


THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE and TEACHING ABILITY 


ROBERT T. KERLIN, Farmville 


Tneffective teaching in the institutions of 
higher learning has not been given promi- 
nence, I believe. es a reason for our numerous 
educational perplexities; but that teaching 
there has well nigh become a lost art, and 
that the educational situation has become more 
und more acute, are considerations that 
should be brought together. It behooves us 
to ask who our teachers in such institutions 
are, how they have been trained, and how they 
are teaching. These would seem to be funda- 
mental questions in, dealing with the problem 
of educational] reform. In colleges and the 
undergraduate departments of universities 
teaching is the first and last consideration, or 
should be, though it has been strangely neg- 
lected in presidential addresses. 

First of all, it must be premised that teach- 
ing is a profession. In the full and exact 
sense of the word, with all its implications, 
teaching is a profession, precisely as law, med- 
icine, and the ministry are professions. This 
once admitted, it must immediately be seen 
that professional training is as much a requisite 
in this as in other professions. Already this 
principle has found recognition in elementary 
education and the vast improvement of teach- 
ing there, and the no-less conspicuous decline 
of teaching in higher institutions, where in- 
structors have not had such training, should 
cause us to reflect. The day has passed when 
normal schools had to be defended. Incom- 
parably better teaching in the common schools 
is their justification. But the day of the 
teacher’s college and the university school of 
pedagogy has been illogically slow in coming 
and those that exist are still embryonic. 

For the profession of medicine that instruc- 
tion is given which fit men for the practice of 


medicine. In their education, practice and 
theory, art and science, are never for a moment 
separated. Observation and experience are 
constant factors in their preparation. The 
laboratory and the hospital, not merely the 
library and lecture room, function in their 
tzaining. In the law school briefs are written 
aud cases of all sorts pleaded in the various 
kinds of courts. In the theological school, the 
students above all things must learn to preach 
by preaching. In the profession of teaching 
alone there is no professional training for the 
college and university,—absolutely no atten- 
tion being given to anything besides subject 
matter. The man or woman who satisfies the 
requirements of residence and scholarship and 
submits a thesis manifesting a certain inde- 
terminate amount of original investigation is 
granted the doctoral degree. Now this di- 
ploma has come to stand in this country for a 
licentia docendi. Perhaps 90 per cent. of doc- 
tors contemplate teaching as a career. College 
presidents thus understand the matter and 
seek to have as many Ph. D.’s in their faculty 
lists as possible. The letters do certainly make 
an imposing appearance, and imposition is an 
art that colleges have developed wonderfully. 
Now that no professional experience or train- 
ing whatsoever should be requisite for obtain- 
ing a degree which is understood to be in effect 
a teacher’s degree shows a fundamental defect 
in our educational machinery. 

No degree now offered carries with it the 
idea of pedagogical training or the qualifica- 
tions to teach. Of such a degree there is emi- 
nent need. It would doubtless be impossible to 
rescue the Ph. wv. from its German implica 
tions and to give it this significance. Besides, 
our big universities seem to be content with 
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it—not knowing what ails them. They want 
men who have proved themselves to be investi- 
gators and this is the real meaning of the Ph. 
D. Teaching in the big schools ot the country 
has been made secondary. The making of 
books is primary. The biggest men are not 
seldom the smallest teachers. Through their 
books, however, they have made a name for 
themselves and their institutions. This, of 
course, is a valuable asset to a big institution, 
for it makes it still bigger. And the disease 
of our universities is megalomania. 

The university professor, whether his class 
be undergraduates, or graduates, or, as it fre- 
quently happens, the two classes mixed, has 
but one method of doing his work: the Ger- 
man method of lecturing, but without the 
German enthusiasm that communicates itself 
from lecturer to hearer: an efficient method 
when the hearers have an enthusiasm for 
learning, but for boys without such enthusi- 
asm, a dead system. Such a method of in- 
struction, appropriate in a university strictly 
so-called, is totally inadequate, without modi- 
fication, in a college, be the college large or 
small. The most inefficient teaching in the 
country is, of course, in the big colleges im- 
mediately connected with the universities that 
have grown out of them and that in turn have 
come to dominate them. They have ceased to 
be colleges in method, and cannot be universi- 
ties according to their aim, for their student 
material is too crude. Their teaching is al- 
most entirely by lectures and quizzes, the in- 
adequacy of which they should have learned 
from far less experience than they have had. 

Our colleges, including under this term the 
academic undergraduate departments of all 
our universities, our colleges everywhere, big 
and little, have fallen victims of this pretenti- 
ous method, in the face of all pedagogics to 
the contrary. Lectures, with an occasional 
rapid, nervous, and nerve-wracking quiz, have 
Supplauted the method of recitation and dis- 
cussion. The common opinion of university 
instructors and their college imitators that the 
quiz is an adequate supplement to the lectures, 
and that it holds the students’ nozzles to the 
crib. itself proves the crudity of their peda- 
gogical ideas. All the features of a quiz are 
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pedagogically unsound and the whole grilling 
process borders on the farcical. Freedom of 
intelligence and composure of mind with com- 
mand of one’s faculties are not possible in such 
an inquisition to any but the most wooden 
students. It is in truth none other than a 
mock judicial procedure in which the student 
painfully realizes that he is to be judged by 
his prosecutor and that he is on trial for his 
life. The lecturer has so much ground to cover 
so much information to impart, that he has 
no time for the class discussion and the indi- 
vidual expression of ideas on the part of the 
students which are fundamental in all true 
education. A principle of teaching, therefore, 
regarded as absolute in all schools that have 
given any attention to pedagogics, in normal 
schools and all lower schools under their in- 
fluence, has been set aside for this spurious 
method—with results that nobody boasts of. 

The responsibility for such teaching in the 
college rests immediately on the young doc- 
tors who have known no other method either 
in undergraduate or graduate study, in the big 
colleges from which they come. Being Ph. 
D.’s of big institutions their influence has 
grown dominant in faculties where they are 
much in the minority: and as they take the 
burden of daily hard study off the shoulders of 
the students, they stand in‘ high favor with 
them. The old-time exacting master is no 
more, and sound teaching and hard, regular 
study are no more. 

Ultimately, of course, the responsibility falls 
back upon the universities, which have hither- 
to failed to provide schools of pedagogy of 
adequate equipment and faculties. Teaching 
has not been recognized by them as a profes- 
sion calling for professional training, despite 
the fact that the majority of their Ph. D. men 
choose that as their profession. The remedy 
for the present state of collegiate and high 
school teaching rests mainly with the univer- 
sities. Prospective teachers must be trained to 
teach. It is not the business of a college pro- 


- fessor to make original researches himself, or 


to train his students in such work. It is rather 
his business to bring his classes to the knowl- 
edge and appreciations of accepted truth, to 
put them abreast of the educated world in his 
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subject, and to beget a modern and educated 
attitude of mind toward life and the world, 
as far as his chair can contribute to this. 

Kor this work of teaching effectively what is 
known, the university should equip men for 
colleges and secondary schools and should be 
stow a degree indicating such equipment. Th: 
M. A. night be revived for such a use. It is 
practically useless and insignificant as now 
commonly granted. ‘The tradition of culture 
clings to it, just that association which a teach- 
er’s degree should possess. Leave the Ph. D. 
degree to indicate proof of original research 
and fitness for university service. Make the 
M. A. of equal value in point of scholarship. 
requiring the same number of years of gradu- 
ate study all in residentia. Instead of the 
doctoral dissertation, which ordinarily con- 
sumes all the energies of the candidate for 
a year—if not for the rest of his life—let the 
year thus saved be devoted to strictly profes- 
sional work, including the theory and practice 
of teaching, general methods and the special 
method of the chosen subject, the history of 
education, special work in psychology, and the 
whole matter of pedagogical science. A man 
who is going to teach ought to study teaching. 
And our universities ought to make it possi- 
ble to do so. 

When the universities establish rully equip- 
ped pedagogical schools, or teachers’ colleges, 
and bestow the M. A. on the basis of three 
years of graduate study devoted not alone to 
the subject matter to be taught but also to the 
science and art of teaching, with practice in 
the art under critical supervision, there will 
begin a new educational era in America. A 
primary condition of improvement is, of 
course, that colleges should begin to care more 
for men and less for degrees, should seek teach- 
ers, who come to them prepared to teach 
rather than proven investigators, who come 
to them with the speciality of their doctor’s 
thesis. 

That the professors of a generation ago had 
their shortcomings, and that their methods 
were capable of improvement, is beyond dis- 
pute, but that they had in them the root of the 
matter of teaching is no less questionable. The 
secret of their success in teaching lay in the 
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fact that to teaching, and teaching only, they 
devoted themselves. Without pedagogical 
science or professional training, they were as 
a rule masters, by inheritance of example and 
by singleness and clearness of purpose, of ped- 
agogical art. Above all, they had strict ideas 
of what part the students themselves should 
perform in their education. They exacted and 
obtained hard, constant, regular work of their 
students—an essential and paramount thing 
in education, yet something not now obtained 
at Harvard and Yale, and their imitators. 


This virtue in the old master compensated 
for much he lacked in other respects, and it 
is just this virtue that is wanting in our un- 
versity men of the present time. They are 
more concerned with what they give than with 
what they receive. They have in general much 
more to give than the professor of other days, 
and with due attention to the art of teaching, 
granted the same force of personality, they 
would surpass him in efficiency. But as things 
now are, the callow Ph. D., fresh—or rather 
fagged out—from a year of cold, silent, soli- 
tary exploration for a new Northwest Passage 
to the doctor’s degrees, as things now are, the 
youthful doctor is a poor college professor, far 
inferior to his predecessor in getting the re- 
sults that colleges should aim at. 


Of course it is not his fault. He has done 
the work mapped out for him. With the spirit 
of a hero he has carried through a work that 
perhaps his soul rebelled against because this 
was the only way to his goal—a college tri- 
pod. He has submitted to the terms, not be- 
cause they prepared him for his work, but 
because they qualified him for his position. 


Teaching must regain its old-time severity 
and exactingness, its old-time singleness and 
clearness of aim. It must become less preten- 
tious and more emphatic. It must recognize 
again the fundamental thing in all educa- 
tion—development of power in the student; 
development through work properly guided 
and vitally stimulated. It must be re-vital- 
ized by the force of personality which has too 
frequently dribbled out of the university man. 
And to these things that it must regain are 
to be added a larger view of the subject mat- 














ter taught, a greater freedom of iaeas, a more 
liberal treatment of disputable matters. 

To accomplish this the art of teaching must 
be made a matter of regular study in univer- 
sity schools of the same professional stand- 
ing and on the same principles as law schools 
and medical schools. The view that teaching 
is a profession requires this. With such res- 
toration of teaching, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, the solution of many an otherwise in- 
soluble educational problem will take place of 
itself, or rather the problem will of itself van- 
ish. 

In the faith that 

The good teacher’s made, as well as born, 
educational forces and factors must be directed 
and concentrated to the end of developing the 
prospective teacher’s abilities. The atmos- 
phere of his studies, of his student life, must 
be that of teaching. It is not enough only to 
master the subject matter of his specialty. He 
must master also the method of his subject, 
he must have skill as well as knowledge. To 
attempt a more complete analysis, the good 
teacher, as such must possess at least these 
three qualities: personality, scholarship, and 
skill. As for the first, he must be a man. He 
must have virility. He must have positive 
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convictions and principles. He must have 
inspiring ideals of life, and a serious, ethical 
attitude toward life and its problems. Then, 
as to scholarship, he must of course, have a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and, in ad- 
dition to this, an appreciation of the humane 
and practical bearings or applications of his 
subject ; and, in addition to that, he must have 
a fair conception of the correlations of his 
subject with other subjects. Lastly, regard- 
ing the third quality, skill, he must learn first 
of all that subject matter requires a spe: 
arrangement for teaching purposes: that there 
are psychological laws governing the whole 
process of learning: in a word, that there is a 
science and an art of teaching. Further elab- 
oration of these propositions is not here possi- 
ble and can hardly be necessary. I believe 
they will readily be admitted. And I believe 
also that two other propositions will be ad- 
mitted, first,—that the present study required 
for obtaining the doctor’s degree does not 
touch the first and the last elements,—namely, 
personality and skill; and, second, that in pro- 
fessional pedagogical schools these two ele- 
ments can be touched, evoked, and brought 
out of their state of potency into a state of 
efficiency. 


THE DAILY PROGRAM 


NANNIE M. HILL, Scottsville 


In what I have to say as to the daily pro- 
gram, I cannot lay claim to any great origin- 
ality—I may say of myself as was said of 
Homer—*What he thought he might require, 
he went and took.” There is a charming 
French fairy tale told by Jean Macé. It tells 
of a little boy who was always first in school 
ind had learned wonderful things there, he 
shew when Rome was founded, could distin- 

a principle sentence from a relative 
ause and knew the governmental depart- 
ments of the Loire by heart as though he had 

ton a string. He had a little girl friend 
who had learned only one thing, “One must 
obey the good God and be good like Himself 
‘0 every one,” the boy, of course, soon finds 


that his little friend is not a suitable playmate 
for him. A kind fairy takes both by the hand 
and leads them first to a great historian, then 
to the foremost authoress of the land, finally 
she transports them through time and space 
in to future ages and into the center of Africa, 
which then is the most civilized country on 
the globe. Everywhere the boy is abashed, 
the historian shows him how little his knowl- 
edge of the foundation of Rome is confirmed, 
the authoress laughs at his statement of gram- 
mar rules, and nobody knows anything of the 
departments of the Loire in those future ages, 
simply because they have disappeared in a great 
earthquake during the year 2500 after Christ. 
But every one bows down before what the lit- 





tle girl has learned, and even after thousands 
of years, the highest “One must 
obey the good God and be good like Himself 


wisdom 1s: 


to every one.” 

I have told this fairy tale in the beginning, 
because since “Order is Heaven’s first law,” as 
well as that of school, there must be a schedule 
of work, but from the beginning, even in the 
mechanical part of program making, a true 
idea of values must prevail, and no program is 
good which does not—-at least in the teacher’s 
mind—have a 
Reduced to 
“Moral truth is more important than know] 
The 
question now arises, what is moral truth? How 
influence the will of the 
child? And lastly, what has the school pro- 
gram to do with it? What is moral truth? 
I have told you what the child in the fairy 
tule said. 
is that which has become the practice of the 


basis of suggestive meaning. 
a formula, Macé’s fairy tale is 


edge.” But that does not end the matter. 
far and how can it 
The philosopher says “Moral truth 
majority and by means of which the greatest 


I think that 
That we 


possible happiness is secured.” 


ur 


the application is evident want to 


do our duty is the moral part,” that we know 
This 
quotation may apply to the teacher in his effort 
to do his own work and in his effort to lead 
the child to do his. To return to the basis 
of the school program,—its suggestiveness, its 
foundation rests on the morality of the fairy 
tale first, on phychology, on hygiene. and on a 
knowledge of subject matter, it is because we 


how to do it 7¢s the intellectual part.” 


know, that the reasoning power and the ability 
to concentrate the mental energies are fresher 
and more controlled at the beginning of the 
day that mathematics may well come first in 
the daily program. The ideal school, when it 
comes to program making, is the small private 
school where individual tastes and inclination 
may he considered. In a public school we must 
try to find the average, still 1t is generally 
true, mentally and physically, that a child 
must have his mathematics first, to secure best 
results and in higher grades science follows 
naturally for like reasons. Personally, I pre- 
fer the early part of the day, following the 
above, to have classes in Latin and French be- 
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cause more or less an abstraction of mind is r 
quired for these on account of unfamiliarit) 
with the matter to be learned and the tired 
brain cannot do abstract work. History and 
geography are allied subjects and should fo! 
low each other. I may say here that the 
teacher who emphasizes their kinship has se- 
cured a valuable means of interesting her pu- 
pils and so lightening her own task, when the 
afternoon, with its fatigue, too often comes, 
the wise teacher has reserved the easy and me- 
chanical work, spelling, drawing, writing, &c. 
I hav2 spoken of fatigue and rest, and so am 
brought, naturally, to a subject very near to 
my heart, this fatigue ought to exist in no 
great degree in a normal, well conducted 
The frequent rest periods we give lit 
tle children might well be given in a dif- 
ferent way-in the higher grades. Arrange the 
program, so that a five minutes talk, a tale 
told, a brisk calisthenic exercise, 
around the room, a song, may frequently occur 
to relax body and mind. A child dislikes 
preaching, but is always open to the effect of 
imagination and enthusiasm, hence, the great 
effect of examples, symbols and poetry. Moral 
will power is best kindled by examples of no- 
ble men in history. both Biblical and profane, 
and in poetry. I think the daily program 
should be like the Constitution of the United 
Stat es—constructed 


school. 


a march 


with an elastic clause 

indeed with several elastic clauses, something 
like a diagram of a sentence in analysis—a 
means to an end—not the end itself, and so I 
will arrange my program to allow extra five 
minutes frequently, or else take them from !es- 
son periods. Many people think of a school 
as a knowledge factory, but schools can sys- 
tematically influence the development of will 
power and aid in the liberation of the thinking 
This is done by leading the pupil to 
observe human life and action and a success- 
ful teacher arranges his program with a view 
of this as one of its potentialities. “For if we 
develop the power to think and the moral char- 
acter, we train much better for actual life than 
if we fill the head with sterile positive know!- 
edge.” At this latter procedure Macé’s fairy 
tale is really aimed. To paraphrase—“it is 4 


power. 
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vise teacher who knows his own school,” and 
e daily program should be based on this 
nowledge, though different minds work in 

lifferent ways, and by different reasoning, as 
e old Canterbury said to Henry V, I this 

nfer: 

[hat many things having full reference 

lo one consent may work contrariously 

\s many arrows loosed several ways 

Fly to one mark 

\s several ways meet in one town 

\s many fresh streams run in one self sea 

\s many lines close in the dial’s centre 

~o many a thousand actions once a foot 


End in one purpose and be all well borne 


Without defeat. 


And when it all seems a tangle and the end 
is not plain, I like to think of Mrs. Browning's 
words, coming as they did from a woman who 
worked in the face of great weakness and 


weariness of mind and b dy. 


Be sure no earnest work of any honest creature 
how be it weak 

Imperfect, ill-adapted fails so much 

It is not gathered as a grain of sand 

To enlarge the sum of human action used 

For carrying out God's end. 


SCHOOL SHAMBLES 


J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


There are hundreds of one-room school buildings 
in the State that are not plastered, lack foundations 
and underpinning, whose walls are covered with 

me and the accretion of a score of years, whose 

irniture consists of dilapidated, unadjustable desks 

that have not been clean d since they came from 

the shop thirty years ago. These buildings are in- 

sufficiently lighted, not uniformly heated, and venti- 
ed only by windows. Children in the center of the 

room near the stove are baked, while those in front 
| rear freeze in cold weather. 

There are no vestibules to these houses, the cold 

r sweeping in whenever the doors are opened. The 

is constantly vitiated. In one such schoo! I found 

children myopic, anemic, pinched and delicate 

Cross lights induce astigmatism, insufficient oxygen 

nvites tuberculosis, drafts cause pneumonia, unad- 
ed seats and some desks lead to spinal curvature, 
squalor on fu~niture and fixtures and walls puts 
remium on the dissemination of disease. Are 
iis that have such glaring defects fitting children 
fe or are they maiming them for life?’ 


~y 


» says the superintendent of Marion coun- 
- Indiana. It looks like a description of many 


ot 


r schoolhonses here in Virginia. doesn’t 


\nd here is what Dr. J. N. Hurty, State 


H Commissioner ef Indiana, says: 
ive inspected 188 one-rcom school houses in 
en counties and found 188 that, from the 
point of view, should never have been built 
n this. those who are responsible for their 
nee should be fined or imprisoned I am 
eme or severe in this statement, for these 
juses, each one a mark of our ignorance and 
have lost lerge sums of money to the 
nrough the sickness they have engendered 
the eyes they have injured, through the re- 


tardation they have imposed upon the children. As 
a body, the teachers seem not to care as to the health 
injury they inflict upon themselves This is evi- 
denced by the fact that teachers have a higher sick- 
ness and death rate than exists in general life 


I think Dr. Hurty is mistaken in saying that 
“the teachers seem not to care as to the health 
injury they inflict upon themselves.” Most of 
them do care; but what can they do about it‘ 
They must teach in the schoolhouses provided 
for them and the children. 

It is not surprising that “the teachers have 
a higher sickness and death rate than exists in 
general life,” when we consider the badly ven 
tilated schoolhouses in which they are com 
pelled to teach; the real surprise is that more 
of them do not sicken and die. Is it surprising 
that from 40 to 60 per cent. of these deaths 
are caused by bad air? Eminent physicians 
state that this is the fact. Dr. Hurty, quoted 
above. says that one million children in the 
United States are at this time doomed with 
tuherculosia. 


Fre gh wr ia the qreatest 


CNLTNY 
of tuberculosis. The cvveraae schoolroom is the 
greatest enemy of fresh air, and a great ally of 
disease and death. 

The New York Board of Health estimates 
that 40 per cent. of all deaths are attributed di 
Dr. James 
“All the deaths resulting from 


rectedly or indirectedly te bad air 
' 


’ 
“nson Says: 
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A common type of School Shambles. One except to raise a window. This school is called 
teacher, 40 pupils. Eight home-made desks of the Shiloh School. The word Shiloh means 
three compartments each, but four to five chil- Rest and was used by Jacob on his death bed. 
dren are crowded in each of these desks. The If he had attended this school he would prob- 
room has cross lights, is dark, no ventilation ably have died young. 
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A common type of School Shambles. This 
log hut has been used one year by white chil- 
dren, the next year by Negro children, and is 
used by white children. It is about 16x20 
10 foot pitch, small windows on three 

The only ventilation is where a win 


feet 


Te¢ 











dow-pane is broken. One prosperous patron, 
with three little girls in this school, fought a 
proposed 10-cent raise in his school tax, to 
build a new school. This raise would have 
cost him $2.50. Notice the modern touch in 
the school chimney. 
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fevers are but a drop in the ocean when com- 
pared with the number who perish from bad 
air.” Preventable diseases are costing Virginia 
one million dollars a week. Where is the econ- 
omy in this? The money loss from tubercu- 
losis (a bad air disease) in one year in Vir- 
ginia would pay the State debt. - 
Here is something else Dr. Hurty says: 


“The rooms should be lighted from one side only 
and the glass area should not be less than one-fifth 
of the floor area. There snould be ventilating ducts 
in the walls of sufficient capacity to change the air 
every fifteen minutes. The heating should be such 
as to give even warmth in all parts of the room; 
cracked stoves and smoking flues will not secure this 
necessary condition. The plaster on the walls 
should be continuous, not frequently interrupted, ex- 
posing lath and other anatomical parts. The floor, 
too, should be continuous; broken boards and cracks 
in the floor are convenient to spit through, but not 
desirable. 

“Seats 
the children 


and desks should be adjustable. To force 
into seats which are too small or too 
large for them is truly an outrage. To deform a 
growing plastic child in even the slightest degree, 
or to force upon it astigmatism or other eye deform- 
ity is barbarous indeed. The Flat Head Indians 
flatten their heads in infancy for ornament, and the 
Fiji Islanders force sticks of wood through their lips 
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and ears for the same reason. In Indiana we twist 
children’s spines, cramp their chests, cause uneven 
shoulders and force upon them eye defects, al! in 
the name of economy and education. 

“The water supply should be from a driven we!! 
Dug wells are easily poiiuted by surface inflow, and 
they have been known to be tombs for rabbits, rats 
and rags. 


“We all know the horrors the out-houses are at 
country schools. They are disgraceful, indecent, a 
blot upon Christianity and civilization.” 

“But,” says some one, “what are windows 
for, if not to let in fresh air?” I have always 
been under the impression that they were for 
the purpose of giving light. At any rate win- 
dow ventilation is extremely inadequate. It is 
on a par with furnishing one meal a day, and 
that a very slim one. Window ventilation 
means practically no ventilation. , The same 
child in a well ventilated schoolroom will make 
at least twenty per cent. more progress than 
if in a poorly ventilated room. 

How long must our children be subjected to 
these conditions? How long, Mr. Superinten- 
dent, and Mr. Trustee, and Mr. Supervisor! 
How long Fathers and Mothers? 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


Tre Purrose anp PLAN or Tue Course or 
STUDY 

The foregoing outline of language work for 
the intermediate and grammar grades is not 
offered as an ideal course of study. It does 
not exploit any delightful or fascinating 
schemes full of brilliant devices for showy or 
beautiful The English situation is 
too serious to permit of picturesque or bizarre 
teaching which leaves no abiding influence on 
the language habits and the character of the 


child after the glamour of the recitation is 


lessons. 


gone. 

The course does seek to present a high ideal, 
—an ideal, however, which unblushingly sticks 
to fundamentals: an ideal which may be tested 
by “hardheaded common sense,” and may be 
approached by natural paths. It seeks by 
familiar, interesting material and by simple, 
practical methods conscientiously to develop 
the child and his language powers, not to un- 


fold any pet theory or system. It aims to be 
suggestive in the truest sense; to arouse the 
teachers of our common schools to the urgent 
language needs of their pupils, and set them 
to thinking about the best means of meeting 
those needs; to open their eyes to the rich 
language resources lying ready to their hands, 
but overlooked or undervalued as trivial or 
unworthy because they form so familiar 4 
part of every dav’s experiences; to set before 
teachers and pupils a definite, reasonable, in- 
viting goal, not one so vague and unattainable 
as to be discouraging from the outset. -very 
effort, in short, has been focused upon the 
painstaking purpose of providing a rational 
starting-point—but not a stopping-point.— 
for immediate improvement in the teaching ° 
the English language in our common schools. 

This course of study is planned, therefore. 
with the following specific ends in view: 


1. To bring the child’s natural interests 
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unto his language study, and make his lan- 
vuage work bear upon his active life and ex- 
perience, so that he will feel its usefulness, 
ind it will take hold of his interest and 
thought, becoming the most enjoyable as well 
as the most profitabie part of his school work. 
Too long has language work been divorced 
from the child’s daily affairs; the two must 
be brought into an intimate, vital relation for 
the sake of both. 

2. To give the child a reasonable mastery of 
his mother-tongue as an effective tool in mak- 
ing his life successful, useful, and happy—to 
give him command of the vernacular for ac- 
tual use in coimmunication with his fellows. 

3. To make the language element an im- 
portant, though subsidiary, feature of all other 
school subjects. There is no salvation for the 
language work otherwise: what is done in the 
language period to encourage the proper and 
effective use of the mother-tongue will be 
speedily undone unless a good standard of 
English 1s required daily in all other classes. 
If aceceptable forms and clear, orderly expres- 
sion are to be ignored in all other recitations, 
it is almost useless to teach them in the lan- 
guage class, for the child would then have 
not more than one chance in seven or eight— 
heavy odds—of acquiring correct and attrac- 
tive habits of speech. 

t. To build the language work upon a 
thought-foundation,—making every lesson a 
thinking-lesson before it becomes a_ talking- 
lesson, or a writing lesson. An exercise that 
fails to stir up thought is poor, no matter how 
much so-called “expression” it may provide. 
True expression follows or accompanies 
thought; expression without thought is mere 
ironing over words, silly babbling. Much em- 
phasis must be placed upon expression and 
form, but these are not promoted by poverty 
and barrenness in thought-material, nor sacri- 
iced, necessarily. by fullness and variety in 
content. A rich thought-foundation, dealing 
with many and permanent interests, is not to be 
provided for the sake of giving information, 
but for the purpose of giving worth to the ma- 
terial employed and interest and stimulus to 
the processes of shaping or expressing it in 
the best form. It seems not unreasonable to 


believe that improvement in quality of expres- 
sion can be furthered by improvement in the 
quality of material for expression. At the 
pesent time, not more than six or seven per 
cent. of the public school teachers,—perhaps 
not so many,—need to be cautioned against 
giving too much attention to the content of 
language work. The teacher who tries to se- 
cure permanent and satisfactory language re- 
sults by giving attention to the expression- 
side only will make no more real progress than 
the bird that tries to tly with one wing. 

5. To place the greater emphasis, in all 
grades below the sixth school year, upon oral 
training by providing constant practice in the 
art of speech. Since “a persuasive and ex- 
planatory tongue is one of the chief levers 
of life,” a ruling factor in success, it is an un- 
forgivable mistake on the part of teachers to 
neglect pupils’ training in telling their 
thoughts, needs, and wishes without embar- 
rassment, and in using the forms, construc- 
tions, and pronunciations everywhere charac- 
teristic of well-bred men and women. 

6. To articulate closely the language work 
of all grades. “The course in English, more 
than any other course may, and should be, one, 
consecutive, coherent, consistent, throughout 
the pupil’s public-school career, keeping al- 
ways in view the same ultimate aim.” Too 
often language work is planned and carried 
out as if each grade lived unto itself and died 
unto itself. A careful review and application 
must be made in every grade of all the correct 
language-forms studied in the lower grades. 
In no other way can acceptable forms become 
“permanent and usable.” The truly progres- 
sive course of study is not represented thus: 

ae eh, ER es A es ee ee, ee 


but thus: 





This overlap from grade to grade is es- 
pecially necessary in bridging the vacation 
gap, and will do more than any other one 
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thing to rid us of the unjust complaints often 
made against the teachers of lower grades for 
not having prepared the pupils for higher 
work. 

7. To strengthen the child’s power of expres- 
sion by developing his appreciative power 
through a generous use of the best stories and 
poems, to cultivate a liking for good literature, 
to broaden and beautify the child’s life, and to 
influence his character. 


How to Ger Most Hetre From tur Course or 
STUDY 


One reading, however thorough, is not suffi- 
cient for the mastery of any course of study, 
however simple and clear. The teacher fol- 
lowing this outline is begged to come back to 
it again and again, dipping into it afresh 
every day, until she is in sympathy with its 
spirit, purpose, and plan, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the material suggested and its 
relation to the ends sought. Let her first study 
it carefully by grades, giving especial atten- 
tion to her own grade and its relation to the 
entire scheme of study. Then let her go over 
it by topics, following out every phase of work, 
one at a time, through the whole course. She 
should next look into the close relation which 
these various phases bear to one another, so 
close that in some cases they overlap. She 
should also frequently compare the Course of 
Study and the Suggestions to Teachers, study- 
ing each in the light of the other. Having 
thus made the outline her daily companion, so 
to say, she should find it more suggestive the 
second year than the first, and more helpful 
the fourth year than the second. She is earn- 
estly urged to make a purposeful beginning, 
then “keep inching along,” and await with pa- 
tience the results desired. 

It is hoped that no effort will be made to 
follow the outline in every detail. No scheme 
of study in any subject can be inflexible; it 
must be bent or shaped to suit vastly different 
situations. It shonld be regarded as a mere 
skeleton, with flesh. blood, and the breath of 
life to be supplied by the teacher using it. The 
course is purposely far too full, especially in 
the upper grades, to be carried out to the last 


item by any one person. The teacher should 
first study her classes to discover their needs, 
then select from the course of study those 
things, and only those things, that meet their 
needs, remembering that, in most cases, the 
the matter and methods adopted must also be 
adapted to the particular conditions of her 
own schoolroom. Each topic mentioned does 
not necessarily demand individual attention in 
a special lesson. Many points are repeated 
again and again merely because they must be 
kept constantly in mind in all the classes of 
the schoo] program. 

It is discouraging to both teacher and pupil 
to attempt too much at first; they should be 
satisfied with doing a few essential things 
well, gradually enlarging the field of work as 
the pupil’s powers develop and his needs mul- 
tiply. Ease, freedom, and elementary correct- 
ness must be sought, so that the child, and 
afterwards the man, may speak and write his 
thoughts in a way that will not be a reproach 
to him, and may understand and enjoy the 
thoughts of others, whether spoken or written. 
This aim, at first glance, may appear low, but 
study and experience will prove it high 
enough to meet all the demands of ordinary 
life; high enough, too, to tax to the utmost 
the best teacher’s ability and originality, and 
put the severest test upon her patience and 
perseverance. 

A reference to the form of the course of 
study may be permitted. The outline, con- 
sidered by some mechanical and lifeless, has 
been chosen in preference to the paragraph 
form in order to make every item stand out 
in its own individuality yet at the same time 
show its close relation to other forms of work. 
Some teachers inveigh against “premature dif- 
ferentiation” in a child’s school work, but !an- 
guage is so often a hodgepodge without dif- 
ferentiation of any kind, premature or other- 
wise, that it seems desirable, at first, to employ 
some mechanical means of giving the various 
language forms and devices distinction. 

The outline is not based upon any particu- 
lar text book. It is not intended, however, to 
be substituted for a book, or used independ- 
ently of one. It is in harmony with any good 
modern text, and will produce better results 
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if one is used with it, though not to such a 
slavish extent that the work becomes cramped 
and constrained by bookishness. 

Where there are eight grades in school, the 
teacher will find the work here outlined for 
the sixth and seventh grades amply sufficient 
for the three, with a little supplementing on 
her own part. 


LancuaGce ENvirncNMENT 


Everything possible must be done to pro- 
vide good language surroundings, to create a 
language-atmosphere favorable to purposeful 
work and definite language growth. 

Of first importance in accomplishing this is 
the attitude of the teacher toward the mother- 
tongue. She need not think it the be-all or 
end-all of school existence,—though, in a 
broad sense, it is very nearly so,—but she 
must certainly place it second to no other 
study, second to nothing but that genera! 
thought-stirring process which is the business 
of all school work, of whatever form or name. 

The teacher should have a language-sense, a 
personal appreciation of clear, correct, beauti- 
ful expression. She must have a language- 
pride that spurs her to expertness in her own 
use of the vernacular, and to the determination 
that her pupils shall find in her an attractive 
model rather than a critic. She must feel 
ashamed to set up a low standard by her own 
example, and must strive to be practically as 
well as theoretically correct in her daily—no, 
hourly—usage. She must have, above all, a 
language-conscience, a conviction that she has 
a duty to perform toward the mother-tongue, 
‘toward her pupils, toward herself, and toward 
the social order at large as touching this mat- 
ter of “English undefiled.” Added to these. 
there should be a Janguage-patriotism that 
makes her love her mother-tongue just because 
' is her mother-tongue, and feel that next to 
her country itself her country’s language is 
“the great thing in life to live for, and a thing, 
f necessary, to die for.” 

If she has not these characteristics by nature; 
‘he can and will cultivate them, if she really 
wshes to succeed as a teacher of the English 

Nga ge, - 

Not loss important then the teacher's attitude 
‘ward the language is her attitude toward the 


It should not be, “1 
know everyhing about this subject. you know 
nothing; rather, “1 dont know everything 
about English, but I know more about it than 
you do, because I am older than you, and have 
studied it longer. [ um trying to learn more 
about it, and I am trying to help you learn 
more about it. Let us work together and help 
one another, for we shall never be considered 
educated people, no matter how much we 
know, if we speak and write like uneducated 
ones.” If she is sincere in this attitude, she 
will make earnest co-workers of her pupils, 
and secure a spirit of “conscious and willing 
co-operation” hard to obtain in any other way, 
and indispensable to real progress in lan- 
guage. Possessed of such a spirit, the teacher 
becomes what she should always be. a leader, 
guide, and fellow-worker; and is saved from 
what she should never be, a “prodder” and a 
driver. 


children who study it. 


This accomplished, we find assured another 
element in a good language-atmosphere, the 
attitude of the children toward the subject. 
They are made to feel that their efforts spent 
in this direction are worth while: that what 
they are studying is not remote from their 
child-world, but is both the center and the cir- 
cumference of it; that what they are learning 
is for immediate use in the present. not for 
possible use in that distant future when they 
are grown-up; that speech is the one thing 
above all things else that will distinguish 
them, on casual acquaintance, as ignorant, il- 
literate, uncouth people, or as educated, refined 
people. Then, and not until then. will chil- 
dren have a respect and love for the language 
they were born to speak, and find a personal, 
“compelling motive” for mastering it as far 
as lies in their power. 

As the last factor in creating a good lan- 
guage environment in the schoolroom, the 
teacher will see to it that all material used in 
any of the classes is of the right character to 
maintain a reasonably pure tone of language. 
No conversation, book, story, poem, quotation, 
anecdote, song, picture, or text book should 
contain expressions or thoughts that wonld 
lower the standard of English any more than 
that of morals. 


‘This is a continuation of “Language in the Primary and Grammar Grader.” Copyright 1% 
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THE SONG OF THE MILLER. 
(Cycle of the Bread.) 


o-- 72 M.M. 
With rythmic precision 





{ amthe mil-ler,come bring me your corn and your 
I amthe mil-ler, | give hon-est mea-sure and 
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Out pours the flour that'sas soft and as white as the snow. __ 
Out pours the flour that’sas soft and aswhite as the snow. —— 
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@- 126 M.M. 
Boys. boldly. 


| $i psesaess 


1 am the mil-ler, Dus-ty mil-ler I, Bring your wheat, wh! 
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| bring your corn and rye; For I am __ the mil - ler, 








Girls. Both. 
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, I am themil-ler in the mill - oh! 
Pam | oie ~~ is’ the mil-ler, He is the mil-ler in the mill - oh! 
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SOME IMPORTANT ATTITUDES FOR THE TEACHER 


W. B. COGGIN, Superintendent Charles City and New Kent counties 


When a person at cepts a position as teacher 
and goes into a community to give time and 
talent to work in the schoolroom only, failure, 
to a large degree, must necessarilly follow. Few 
teachers, it seems, are really conscious of the 
importance of the work which may be done 
outside the schoolroom. Little thought is given 
to plans for the next day after the school 1s 
closed in the afternoon. The interest of the 
children are thrown aside until the following 
day when the worry is so great that very little 
time and thought can be given to anything but 
recitation work. If, during the day, the inter- 
ests of any of the children are discovered and 
aroused it is by accident and not due to care- 
ful planning on the part of the teacher. The 
teacher's attitude toward her work out of the 


school is easily learned by both pupils and pa- 


trons. Its good effects are readily noticeable 
in any school in which the teacher makes a 


practice of planning for the next day. 

If the teacher does not prove beyond the 
slightest doubt that she is deeply interested 
in her work the pupils will lack interest. The 
life of the 
work depend greatly on how the teacher’s time 
out If the children feel 
that you are studying and planning for them, 
that your entire time is at their disposal, excel- 
Your inter 


school and the good results of the 


of school is spent. 


lent results will naturally follow. 
est and your activity will become the pupils’ in- 
terest and activity. While, by these means, you 
are vitalizing the work in the minds of the 
children you are making your work easier.. If 
you lack interest your work is drudgery and the 
way to become interested is to do something 
well and observe the results. 

The time you spend in the homes of the 
children can be used to great advantage. It 
is there that you can emphasize the importance 
of the work and talk over plans for improve- 
ment in facilities for the community. 
Everv at the 
end of the term without having made some 
permanent improvement has failed to use her 


school 


teacher who leaves her school 


opportunities. A teacher in a one-room coun- 
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try school lacks tact and life if she cannot in 
duce pupils and patrons to co-operate with 
Work of 
this nature must be done out of school, but 


her in improving school conditions. 


its good results cannot be estimated in actual 
work. These outside activities deepens 
and vitalizes the pupils’ interest and urges 
them to do greater things. If each teacher 
would take up the work at the beginning of th: 


class 


term with the determination to do something 
which would improve conditions in school and 
home the results would be marvelous. 

Only a few teachers in the past have had 
energy enough to attempt anything outside 
the schoolroom work. They fail to take time 
to think and to plan some piece of work which 
pupils and patrons would take the greatest de- 
light in helping her accomplish. The teacner 
can and should become a leader and organizer 
of her pupils and patrons. The more skilfully 
and the more perfectly she is able to do this 
the more easily and the more speedily wil! 
her work be accomplished. One's greatest 
pleasure is found in planning and being the 
motive power in the consummation of plans. 
So if you have found school work a drudgery 
retrospect ard you will find that it is due to 
inactivity. 

Too many of our teachers think too little 
about what they can do in their respective com 
munities in assisting the people to make im- 
provements. Too many of our teachers think 
too little about planning the work for the chil- 
Her aims ure not well fixed and her 
By doing a little work each 
evening in planning for the next day will help 
considerably in eliminating unfixed aims and 
To do this will make your 


dren. 
work indefinite. 


indefinite work. 
work suggestive, arouse interest and ambition 
and finally result in original research on the 
part of the pupil. 

How many of our teachers will resolve 
attempt to do something by which they may 
be remembered by pupils and patrons after 
Build some little monument 
by which this school term may he remembered. 


school is closed. 











[ry to interest the people in erecting a new 
ilding if the present one is bad. If you are 
strumental in starting a move for a new and 
iodern building, you will have a splendid 
onument for your efforts. Place upon the 
valls of your room a picture of one of our 
eroes. Install a library of good books. Do 
.omething to improve the general appearance 
of the house and grounds. These are only a 
few things which you may do to improve the 
school you are teaching. All these things may 
he planned and accomplished out of school, and 
good results will be seen in the improved work 
of the children in the schoolroom. Teacher 
ind pupils will be happier and work more 
earnestly. 
Teacher, the life of your school and the good 
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it may accomplish depends largely upon your 
efforts. Be so earnest and enthusiastic that 
your ideas of improvement will be readily and 
willingly accepted by pupils and patrons. I 
believe your efforts in instruction may be ac- 
complished with sufficient interest and enthu- 
siasm that the child will feel that his very life 
depends on the consummation of your wishes. 
Many of us work upon the surface of our ener- 
gy never discovering our real powers. The 
teacher who does not get below the surface of 
her own energy cannot expect to get below 
that of her pupils. The conclusion is that the 
interest and enthusiasm of your pupils and the 
things they may accomplish will be in direct 
proportion to your interest and enthusiasm and 
the things you accomplish. 


“SISTER” 


EMMA STOCKTON FARISH 


lt was on the first Monday in January that 
I met her, a tall girl, with stooped shoulders, 
d brown hair parted over a placid brow. 
‘Yesm, wer’ comin’ to school,” she said in 
iuswer to my gasping query, “I'm Mary, this 
here's Harry,” pointing to a fresh-faced boy, 
‘the two little ones ‘ll come to-morrow, Car- 
rie, She would come, but she’s got bad eyes.” 
In the days that followed they came, includ 
gy Carrie, and T became sincerely fond of the 
faithful little folks who walked three quarters 
fa mile to school each morning. 
There are many opportunities of learning to 
ow one’s pupils m teaching a district school. 
innumerable sidelights are thrown on their 
ie life, no less by the conversation of the 
er children than by the sping garrotity ot 
little ones, who have a promising aptitude 
for “letting the cat out of the bag.” 
[here were many snowy and rainy days in 
lary, in fact, we rarely saw the sun... Dur- 
‘ the recesses, which we were compelled to 
nd mside the school room, I unintentionally 
in a character study of my oldest pupil. 
Vary is fifteen, the oldest of nine children 
se parents are of the respectable working 
s. and what she does not do in that family 


J 


I have yet to find out. “You are a great help 
to your mother, I suppose, Mary,” I remarked 
one day. “Yes’m, mama couldn't hardly make 
out without me; I do nearly all the cookin.” 
Mary attended school very irregularly and on 
my inquiring as to whether she was sick, I 
would receive such answers as these: “No’m, 
iiaina’s washing to-day, an’ Sister had to help,’ 
or “mama’s got a sick headache, an’ sister, she 
had to stay at home.” Frequently I would be 
asked by the parents to allow the children to 
return early as Mary was needed at home. 
While at school she was nurse not only for her 
little sisters, but for every other small child 


there as well. I have never seen anything to 
equal her complete disregard of self. Had the 


school afforded her the opportunity I believe 


this girl could have buttoned twenty wrig- 


gling little bodies into coats, or pulled on forty 
muddy overshoes without becoming impatient! 
\t recess it was the little children’s pleasure 
which actuated Marv’s movements: if they 
wished to play out of doors she took them out, 
if they grew tired she amused them in the 
schoolroom. Sometimes I watched her in 


shamefaced admiration for I often grew tired 


of the ceaseless call of childish voices. and the 
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thumping of hi avy shoes across the bare floor. 

There came a time when the mother of my 
little five was 
of course, stayed at home, nursed the mother, 


quite sick with pleurisy. 


kept house for the busy father, who is a mil- 
ler, cared for four children under five years, 
two of them infants in arms, but the three 
little girls 
neatly 


who came to school were always 
dressed, and their hair was carefully 
braided, to which duties “Sister” had also at- 
tended. 

One day I went to see the family. I 


ushered into the mother’s room where the con 


was 


valeseent and four children were assembled. 


Mary, 
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Presently “Sister” entered from the kitchen, 
“the next to the baby” in her arms, a smile of 
tireless, though to her unrecognized bravery 
lighting the face upon which years of hard 
work had left their mark. As I left she said 
“Mama says I can come back to school Mon- 
day, Miss ~, I’ve tried to keep up with my 
lessons while I’ve been at home.” 

Who was the teacher? Was it I who fre- 
quently felt aggrieved because of a few house- 
hold duties which fell to my lot after school 
hours? 

The world is full of such sisters as this one: 
great. indeed, is the teacher’s opportunity. 


NUMBER WORK AND ARITHMETIC 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Superintendent of Drawing and Manual Training, Easton, Md. 


STATING THE RELATIONS OF NUMBERS 


A problem is solved when the relations of 
stated. 
the operations indicated in the statement of 


the numbers are The performance of 
the relations of the numbers are purely me- 
chanical figure processes, and are educationally 
valuable only as drill in the exercise of num- 


facts, 


accuracy, 


ber and in the important element of 

All the operations required in the solution 
of a problem should be indicated before any 
of them are performed. The whole attention 
should be centered, first, on the reasoning ne- 
cessary for the solution: and, second, on the 
operations. 

This self-evident 
need no argument or explanation, and hardly 


direction seems so as to 
to need statem«s nt: but a reading of examina- 
tion papers. or careful scrutiny of mathemat- 
ical will not 
It may 


some of the advan 


work in some of our schools. 
tend to confirm one in that opinion. 
be well, therefore. to nots 
tages of such a method. 
First in 


ability to analy Ze. 


importance should be placed the 
It is a necessary step in ac 
quiring a mastery of the science of numbers. 
to learn to think of a quantity which is un- 
known as ascertainable and definite. and to be 
able to use it. while vet unknown, as the basis 
of further analvsis. 


Set any pupil to ascertain the cost of 35 
acres of land, when 42 acres sell for $780, and 
he will begin, of course, by dividing 780 by 42, 
or rather, if properly taught and trained other 
wise, by finding 1-42 of $780. Now it is the 
sure mark of a tyro, of an unexpert dabbler 
in arithmetic, if he stops his analysis at this 
point to ascertain how much one acre costs. 
The cost of one acre is ascertainable, definite. 
though unknown, but it is not called for by the 
question, and is of use only to be multiplied 
by 35. By such a method the pupil’s notions 
of the relations of numbers are more or less 
confused with his notions of the numbers them 
selves. 

We may ‘learn to analyze through opera 
We analyze mainly for the sake of the 
operation, but the analysis is in no way de- 


ting. 


pendent on the operation, while it does con 
trol the operation in every particular. It 
would seem, therefore, the part of wisdom to 
pay more attention to developing the power of 
discovering the relations of numbers, and less 
to mere operations, which often prove so ve. 
atious and wasteful of time for the pupil, an 
so tedious for the teacher to look over an 
correct. 


It has proved. in some instances. a profit 


able exercise to allow the class in recitation to 
perform none of the operations, but to give 
the steps in analysis. while the teacher, or one 
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of the pupils, writes the indicated operations 
the blackboard. The merits of different 
analysis of the same problem are thus made 
ficiently obvious to the class, and their mas- 
tery of the principles involved thoroughly 
tested, while the best method of doing abso- 
lutely necessary work may be clearly seen. It 
will probably be found by some who try this 
experiment that some pupils who may have 
acquired considerable knowledge of arithmetic 
are balked and quite unable to complete an 
analysis until allowed to perform part of the 
work and express in figures some definite, but 
as yet unknown, auxiliary quantity. What- 
ever may be true of the pupil, for the teacher. 
it least, the only refuge from intolerable 
drudgery is the ability to think clearly from 
the first step to the last of a solution, so as to 
letermine whether an error lies in method or 
operation. 

The failure to utilize this method in the be- 
ginning of a course of training in analyzing 
ind indicating before solving, is one of the 
chief obstacles to the use of this method later 
on, when the problems are more complex and 
the operations correspondingly longer and 
more tedious, and the results more liable to be 
rendered useless through inaccuracies in the 
computation. 

We make here an added direction for the 
peration or mechanical part of the work; for 
we repeat that a problem is really solved when 

statement of the relations of the numbers 

ade; the operations indicated in the state- 

nvolve purely the mechanical only. The 

led direction is, then, cancellation should 

always be used when it will shorten the me- 

hanical work. Other reasons for urging the 

re frequent use of cancellation are the sa\ 

ig of time and labor, and the accuracy aris- 
‘from less computing. 

ellation is frequently treated by teach- 

i mere “section of the text-book” to be 

¥ through, of course, in going through 

t-hook. but afterwards to be used only 


pecially preseribed. 





Set 
obvi 


ILLUSTRATION IN THE STATEMENT OF TIIF RELA- 


TIONS OF NUMBERS PROBLEM 


If 7 horses cost $218.75, how many horses 
can be purchased for $406.25, at the same rate 
or price per horse ¢ 

For the above the proper statement of the 
relations of the numbers, by the pupil, would 
be as follows: 

Statement : $406.25 (1-7 of $218.75) 
ber of horses which can be bought for $406.25, 

Note.—Take notice of the use of partition in 
Dollars cannot be divided by 


num- 


this statement. 
horses, and an application of the process of di- 
vision would not only discover to the teacher 
the false reasoning of the pupil, but also that 
his notions of the relations of the numbers are 
confused with his notions of the numbers them- 
selves. 

From the beginning teach clearly the dif- 
Parti- 
tion is finding the equal parts of a number. 
Division is finding the number of equal num- 


ference between division and partition. 


hers in a number. 


Diffe rence Illustrated: 


At $4 each. how many books 
can be bought for $12? 
bought as there are $4 in $12. 

Statement: $12---S4—3. the number of books 
that could be bought. 

2. Partition. If 4 books cost 
the cost of one book 


of $12-—$3, the cost 


1. Division. 
As many books can be 


what is 


$12, 
Statement: 14 of one 


book. 


PROBLEM 


A man worked 13 weeks at $13.75 a week, 
and saved $58.50 during that time: what were 
his weekly expenses ¢ 

In a school where the training was not of 
a high and artistic order, for this problem a 
pupil gave me, the Superintendent. the follow 
statement: 

Statement: (13x$13.75—$58.50) -12—-his 
weekly expenses. 

This statement of the 


is incorrect because 


omission of partition, and should have been— 
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Statement: 1-13 of (13x$13.75 
his ely 


~ 


expenses, 
ometimes when problems admit of more 


t}) a single statement. pupils are required 


te give them, and for this problem another and 
more ! ple tatement would be 
statement $13.75—(1-13 of $58.50)——his 
weekly expel ‘ 
X. 
THE VMI Ol QUES ING IN ARITIHIMETICAI 


For the a 


ing the art of 


tance of teachers who are study 


ine stioning in arithmetical pro 


cesses and the olutios - problems, we give 


this principle: 


the relations 0 f 


SLUOU 


Prin L/ lirst, que 
the nu) ers int he proble Mi into the pupil; 
and, Wed 0 i rélation of the numbers 
out of ( ipa. 


PROBLEM 


A me! made a profit of S183 on 244 
yards of silk, which sold at $2.25 a yard; 
what was the cost per vard? 

In this problem, estion the relations of 
the numbers into the pupil. 

OW I ito ti 

“T am to find how much the silk cost the 
merchant pel vard.” 

(KXeep this end in view.) 

“What are you told to help you?” 

“The profit on the silk (S183.,. the number 
of yards (244), nd wv it he receives for it 


per v rd ($2.25). 
“What the first thing you must Jearn?” 
“What the old for.” 


“Tlow may 


entire lot of silk was 
vou Jearn that?” 
“By multiplying the price for which one 
yard was sold, ($2.25) bv the number of vards 
(244), I 
was sold for.” 
“What further must you find?” 
“T must find what the entire lot of silk cost.” 
“What are you told to help you?” 
“T know that the entire lot of silk cost $183 


less than it sold for.” 


sold find what the entire lot of silk 
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“How do you know that?” 

“Because the merchant’s profit was $183.” 

Now, the teacher questions the relations of 
the numbers out of the pupil. 

“How will you find the cost of the silk per 
yard, then?” 

“When | have found what the entire lot of 
silk cost, I must find 1-244 of the entire cost. 
which will be the cost of one yard.” 

“Are you ready, then, for the statement?” 
1-244 of (244x$2.25—$183) 
the cost of the silk per yard. 


Statement: 


This question is, of course, suggestive only, 
The 
teacher is to exercise freedom in the art of 
questigning, following pedagogical principles 


and is given as an exainple in po.nt. 


only. 

Thus far the teacher and pupil have worked 
together, the teacher directing the thinking. 
The work 1s not complete until the pupil can 
mentally review the course of reasoning, and 
independently produce the relations of the 
statement of those 
without performing any of the operations.. In 
other words, the work is not complete until the 


numbers in a relations. 


pupil can solve the problem alone, and further 
state and solve all similar problems. 

The pupil comes so slowly to the power to 
think consecutively and to state thought ac- 
curately, that the teacher is often tempted to 
put words into the pupil’s mouth in order to 
hurry the desired result. But the teacher who 
is impatient does not hasten thought in the 
pupil. The pupil merely accepts the words of 
the teacher, but does not think: and he fails 
to get out of the exercise any help toward 
thinking the next time. The best help which 
the teacher can give is to question definitely, 
logically, patiently ,over and over, until the 
pupil recognizes the relations of the numbers 
and the need of steps in the process of the 
statement of these relations. 

After the pupil comprehends the conditions 
of the problem and can give a statement of the 
relations of the numbers, he should solve many 
others until his power is assured. But the pow- 
er of the pupil is complete, not when he can 
solve the problems classified as being alike. 


but only when he can recognize and read the 
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wherever and however stated. 
| hen the formula will do no harm to the pupil, 
he has become able to state the truth for 
self. 
Teachers should not forget that formulas 
il only with the mechanical side of the arith- 
etical process in the solution of problems. 
| their effect is to substitute an algebraic ex- 
ression for the thought power involved in the 
rithmetiesal statement and solution of pro 


nditions 


ems, 
XI 
SOME SUGGESTIONS LOR GRADE WOKK 


in all teaching base your method upon the 

tural growth of a subect in a child’s mind. 
lhe logical method is not always the peda- 
gogical method. 

In elementary number work the teacher's 


constant effort should be to develop the image- 


forming power of the pupil. Nothing must be 
‘one through word memory; everything must 
done by the pupil seeing (imagining magni- 

de relation (thinking in number). When 
the pupil is working with symbols, the teacher 
must be certain that he images not the symbols, 

t the thing for which the symbol stands. 

Children recognize a word before they can 
analyze it. 

\s the mind easily apprehends small groups 
ore it analyzes them into units, after a child 
‘ learned groups he is then ready to recon- 

t them into smaller groups and units. He 

reaches a fair idea of numbers and their 

tions. On this basis, let us repeat. the find 
¢ of fractional parts is easy, and may lie 

near the first steps. . 


FIRST YEAR GRADE 


repeat and emphasize: 
ot think that you can teach number by 


ig. 


Do not attempt to go beyond fen in this 
grade. 

Do not teach symbols to pupils in this grade. 

What does Col. Parker say concerning the 
above “do-nots?” 

Teach numbers in the following order: 2, 4, 
8 (groups by twos) ; 3, 6,9 (groups by threes) ; 
5, 10, 7. 

Use problems that can be easily illustrated 
in application of numbers taught. This assists 
greatly in developing the image-forming 
power and bringing the relations of the num- 
hers and magnitudes into clear consciousness. 

For example: Sam saw one hen; how many 
wings did he see? how many feet did he see? 
Illustrate. 

Sam saw two hens: how many wings did he 
I}lustrate. 


Sam saw one wagon: how many wheels did 


see? how many feet did he see? 


he see’ Illustrate. 

Sam saw two wagons; how many wheels 
did he see? Illustrate. 

Use measures—foot, yard. Measure parts 
of a room. 

Connect always with form, drawing, kinder- 
garten work and material, and also, when pos- 
sible, with elementary science work. 

First Step—Pupil will 
“two.” 


probably know 


Give practice by having pupil bring “two” 
of anything in room. When readily done, find 
two twos of splints, cubical blocks, ete.. always 
using both hands. 

Draw pictures of objects: for example. balls, 
apples. (both easy for first-year-grade pupils 
to draw). ete.. on the blackboard. and give 
name, four, no symbol. 

Desk Work: Arrange objects and draw pic- 
tures. teaching form and the terms vertical, 
horizontal. slanting: triangle, square, oblong, 
etc. 

Caution: In teaching fractional parts. first 
let pupils find halves, fourths. ete.. of large 
quantities, separating bv quantity, not bv ex- 
et numbers.--afterwards groups can be made 


exact. 
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HOW DO OUR VIRGINIA SCHOOLS STAND IN ARITHMETIC? 


E. F. BIRCKHEAD, JR. and G. T. SOMERS 


How good is our teaching’ In what ways 


are we succeeding’ And in what ways could 
we do better? These are questions that every 
earnest school worker would like to answer. 
But how can we know these answers? Each 
of us thinks that he is doing his best. 

The truth is that school work is very largely 
What is 


done and what ought to be done in education 
Even 


governed by what individuals think. 


is still very much a matter of opinion. 
our best educational books are for the most 
part merely what some educational writer 
thinks. 

So it is with our arithmetic work. Each of 
that his 
But ought we not to 


us thinks that he is doing good work 
results are the best. 
know—at least about the essentials of arith- 
metic work? How can we know? What is 
the authority as to what is good? 

low much consideration would you give to 
the instruction of the school superintendent— 
who has never had any practical experience 
in the school-room—as to the proper method 
If stricken with 


some dreadful malady, what heed would you 


of conducting a recitation? 


pay to the counsel of a person untrained and 


inexperienced in the medical profession? 
Would it not be most unwise even to pause and 
give it the slightest thought? for assistance 
should we not turn to those informed both by 
Then 
how much more beneficial it would be to de- 
vote one’s time and attention to the study of 
“scientific fact”—as found in Stone’s “Arith 
metical Abilities and some Factors Determin- 
ing Them” 


observation and practical experience? 


than to pore over volumes of the- 
ory, as such, which ean be but the opinion of 
one or a few minds! 

In this we have just the sort of book that 
has long been needed. We have had a wide 
choice of books on “educational theory.” but 
Thus far 
writers have taken scant no- 
tice of experimental work in this field. We have 
long needed a work which would show results 
of edueational practice—a book somewhat an- 


few, or none, on practice. with few 


or no except ions 





alogous to those in other sciences—and now, 


through the efforts of Dr. Stone, we have one. 
Moreover, we have a good one, written by one 
who knows the subject at first hand, who is 
judicious in his choice of material, and duly 
critical in his use of it. 

It would be impossible to give in this brief 
compass any adequate account of the contents 
of the book, therefore it must suffice to set 
forth only a few of the more striking sugges- 
It is distinctly not a text book for the 
high school and the college student, but rather 
for the graduate student, the superintendent 
or the principal. But there are parts of the 
book that any educator who is willing to work 
patiently and persistently can use to great ad- 
vantage. The author does not lose himself in 
the discussion of general problems, nor has he 
pet theories to exploit. His treatment is from 
the objective point of view. 

The author says “the central purpose of this 
study, broadly stated, is to make one more con- 
tribution to the exact knowledge of the rela- 
tion between distinctive educational procedures 
and the resulting products.” He investigated 
twenty-six school systems—“six in New Eng- 
land, eleven in the middle East, and nine in 
the middle West”—for the purpose of dircov- 
ering the arithmetical abilities of 6-A (high 
sixth) pupils. and of noting just what is the 
relation between this ability and “the various 
factors supposed to produce arithmetical] abil- 
ities.” Not less than 100 pupils were examined 


tions. 


in most of the systems, thus there were a suffi- 
ciently large number to preclude the possibil- 
itv of invalid conclusions. 

Two types of tests were given—one in the 
fundamental operations, the other in reason- 
ing—both of which were personally conducted 
by the author so as to insure conditions as 
nearly uniform ag possible. 

The principal object of the test in funda- 
mentals was to determine the ability of high 
sixth pupils in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division; and of the reasoning test. 
to determine the ability of the same pupils to 
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won in arithmetic. The tests embody only 

| difficulties as all pupils in the grade in 
which they were given should have met, and 
they seem to the writers to be perfectly fair. 

The author finds in the courses of study of 

twenty-six systems a great variability as 
to “the time devoted to arithmetic and as to 
distributions among grades; the supervi- 
jon of the teaching of arithmetic: and the na- 
ture and arrangement of subject matter 
ght.” The results of the tests show even 
greater variability among the pupils them- 
vives both as to the rapidity and the accur- 

v of their work. It was also unearthed that 
bility in fundamentals does not necessarily 
mply ability in reasoning; nor does ability in 

of the fundamentals guarantee ability in 
my one or all others. This is one more clear 
proof of the denial of the o/d theory of forma! 
liscipline. 

It was also found that there is but little re- 
ition between arithmetical abilities and time 
expenditure in present practice.—some sys- 
tems standing high in amount of time ex- 
pended, stand very low in abilities produced. 
several systems do well with a small amount 

f time in the first six grades which suggests 
that a large amount is unnecessary—there be- 
ng much waste of time in arithmetic. Just 

s“the amount of time cost is no criterion of 

” so it is that a good course of study 
no absolute guarantee of great abilities—the 
fult being not entirely with the course of 
tidy itself, but to some extent with the fail- 
, re to execute it. The author concludes that 
q ‘here is no one factor that produces abilities. 
i he course of study. if taught, may be one im- 
I. portant faetor, but there are other essential 
viz.. “Children and teachers of 

' al ability, a reasonable time allotment. in- 

gent supervision, and adequate measuring 
esuits by tests.” 

This hook seems to be admirably adapted to 
‘“e needs of city superintendents, and others 
nsible for arithmetic teaching. as a cri- 
sh wet on by which their work in the elementarv 
i. ‘jes. particularly. may be standardized. In 
: nal administration no less than in 
itters should we be mindful of the 


tiec 


4 


1 dq tions, 
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economic laws of “differential cost and gain” 
commonly known as the Laws of Increasing 
and of Diminishing Return. By the proper 
application of the principles of this book to 
existing educational procedures, it can be de 
termined whether the outlay be greater or less 
than the output. If greater, then materials of 
a higher should be substituted for those of a 
lower order—too little time, inadequate super 
ticulars. Let us hope that tne time be not 
far distant when we shall have other books 
similar in character, differing mainly in sub 
jects treated, to this excellent work of Dr. 
Stone’s! 


| Nore.—Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors 


Determining Them. By C. W. Stone, Ph. D., Head 
of the Department of Education State Normal, Farm- 
ville, Va. Published by Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. $1.00 net.] 


After a careful examination of the results 
of the tests given in the twenty-six systems. 
supposedly above the average in educational 
achievement, the question naturally arises, 
the children trained in Virginia 
schools stand in arithmetica! 
compared with those in other sections of this 
nation? To answer this, Dr. Stone’s tests were 
given (by the writers) to the children of six 
different schools. These tests are printed in 
full in his book and reprints may be made or 
they may be secured from him at a nominal 


How do 


abilities when 


cost. 

The schools tested were—Charlottesville, 
Crozet, Gordonsville, Mineral City, Louisa 
(. H., and Red Hill. It will be noted that 
these schools are of widely different nature. 
Two are well established country schools of 
the consolidated type: two are schools with 
normal training departments, one of which 
contains eleven hundred pupils in the elemen- 
tary grades: one is Jocated in a mining com 
munity; and another has been recently consoli 
dated, the pupils having received most of their 
(previous) training in one-room rural schools. 
Thus were brought into this study the differ- 
ent types of schools found in Virginia. 

No attempt was made in the study of the 
test papers to find the relation between time 
expenditures or courses of study and arithmet- 
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ical abilities. We attempted to solve only two 


problem lirst, to find out in what relation 
these schools stand with one another in the dif 
ferent fundamental operation and in reason 
ing: and second, to discover how well their 
work would rank when compared with the 26 
systems tested by Dr. Stone. The answers to 
these two questions are given in the following 
four tables. 

In these tables it 


connect the names of the schools wherein the 


considered best not to 


work was done with their individual standings. 
We have 


cally without 


simply designated them alphabet 
regard to their initial letters. 
The relative position of each school is placed 


Oppo ite its school letter. 
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TABLE II 
Standing of the six Virzinia Schools in Reasoning 


Schools by Percentage o 


rotal Score 


Lever mistakes 
school rhird 
H “y 
\ from lowest ighest 
- _ ‘ Lowest Lowest 
School Fourth Fourth 
‘ from lowest from lowest 
School Third 
D Highest from lowest 
School Second Next to 
. from lowest highest 
School Next to Second 


I hig nest from lowest 


The positions in addition, substration, mu! 
tiplication, division, total score 1u fundamen 
tals—a time limit was given for the work in 
each test—and the percentage of mistakes in 
addition—(Dr. Stone found that mistakes in 
addition is a safe index of relative accuracy in 
Arithmetical Abilities, 
page 29.), may be found in table I. The great 
variation in results is striking. “School FE.” 


fundamentals. See 


which makes the lowest score in all other oper- 
ations, takes the highest position in percentage 
‘f mistakes made in addition. (In reckoning 
the percentage of mistakes those schools mak- 
ing the lowest percentage of mistakes were 
given the highest positions. i¢ “Schoo! BR 
takes the second place in the total score and thi 
lowest position in the percentage of mistakes. 
“School D,” taking two fifth and four sixth 
places is only third in percentage of mistakes. 
Hence it may be said that there is no suc! 
thing as general ability in arithmetic in 

schools; and Dr. Stone found that this is eve! 
less so among individual pupils. ‘Those g00 
in multiplication are sometimes weak in divis 
sion. and those strong on total scores, weak ©! 


percentage of mistakes. 

Likewise, the different positions of the sa! 
and II. are noticeable 
“School B,” which has a relatively high po 
tion in fundamentals takes the lowest positi™ 
in all reasoning scores. The reverse can be 52!" 
of “School F.” It takes five of the lowest pos 


i) 


schools in tables i. 
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tions in fundamentals, but ranks among the 
best in reasoning. Hence it may be said that 
there is not necessarily ny great correlation 
between the ability in fundamentals and ability 
in reasoning. One striking individual proof 
of this was noticed in grading the papers. The 
pupil who made the highest score (of all 
tested) in fundamentals, made next to the low- 
est in reasoning. 
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The last two tables which show the positions 
iken by the Virginia schools when compared 
with those tested in Dr. Stone’s book, exhibit 
a remarkable difference between excellence of 
Virginia’s schools in work done in fundamen- 
ils and in reasoning. With the one excep- 


+ 


t 


t 


ion, the percentage of mistakes, the scores in 
‘indamentals are nearly all below the median 
middle rank) of the twenty-six schools of 
Dr. Stone’s book, while in reasoning, the Vir- 
n schools take a relatively high position. 


iT 


Perhaps, the weakness in the first named scores 
lies in the inability on the part of the pupils 
to perform rapid work in the fundamental 
operations. The scores of the Virginia schools 
in percentage of mistakes both in addition and 
in reasoning are high. Not only do they equa! 
the best scores of the 26 systems, but they sur 
pass them in many instances. 


TABLE IN 


Scores of the six Virginia Schools when compared with the % 


systems 


School by Percentage of 


Total Standing 


Letter mistakes 
School Twenty-third Highest 
\ from lowest = 
School Fourteenth Iwentleth 
IB from lowest from lowest 
School Twentieth 
: Hlighest 
( from lowest 
School Twenty-second Highest 
I) from lowest ” 
School Nextto Hie? ‘ 
Kk highest ene 
sc t ‘ 
chool Highest Twenty-third 


from lowest 


Hence it is seen that the use of the book, 
Arithmetical Abilities, has enabled the school 
authorities of six schools of Virginia to make 
definite progress towards answering the ques- 
tion, “How well are we doing our arithmetic 
work?” We believe that the best guide to what 
is good work, is the best that is done under the 
best known conditions. We have compared the 
results of these six schools with those of some 
of the best schools in the United States, and we 
are proud that in many essential particulars 
these Virginia schools rank excellent; and we 
are glad to know the particulars in which the 
work is weak. in future we can continue to 
do strong work where we have succeeded and 
ean set about doing stronger work where we 
have found weakness. 

Now that we have measured our results, we 
are ready to study the time cost, course of 
study. and other factors that have produced 
the results 
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NOTICE 


the attention of our read 


We desire to 


ers to the fact that arrangements will soon be 


call 


completed between this journal and the Ele 
mentary School Teacher by which both may be 
taken together at reduced rates. 

An important change in the editorial policy 
of the Elementary School Teacher is announc- 
ed by Professor Charles Hubbard Judd, Pro- 
fessor and Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Director of the School of Education 
of the 


ries of important articles have beer prepared, 


University of Chicago. Several se- 
giving in detail information necessary for the 
organization of courses of study in the ele- 
mentary schools, and presenting the results of 
important educational experiments affecting 
every branch of elementary school work. 

papers the 
torial plan have already been published in the 


Elementary School Teacher, two being by Pro- 


Several carrying out new edi- 


fessor Walter Sargent, professor of educatron 


in its relation to industrial and fine art, in the 


School of Edueation. Professor Sargent told 
of the purpose and general nature of con- 
structive and drawing teaching in the ele- 
mentary school and is now taking up, grade 
by grade, the exercises available for those 


grades. 

A similar series of articles is being prepared 
by Professor Otis W. Caldwell, of the nature 
study department of the School of Education. 
In the October 1909 number of the Elementary 
School Teacher. Caldwell gave di- 
rections for the preparation of plants for use 
in nature study work in the elementagy 
crades. The work suitable for the first grade 
was outlined in the November number. In the 
earried for- 


Pre fessor 


December number this work is 
ward to illustrate life eveles to be studied in 
the rrade. 

Professor Benjamin Marshall Davis, of Mi- 
ami University, has prepared a series of arti- 


the edueation 


now organized in this country. 


second 


agricultural 
He will pre- 


eles on forms of 


sent a complete biblography of the sources of 
information on agriculture, describe the gov- 
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ernment documents that are available for pub- 
lic school use and give an account of foreign 
experiments along similar lines. The articles 
will form a basis for normal school work, as 
well as for elementary school courses. 
Teachers will find much that is productive 
in the series by Professor Samuel Chester Par 
ker, of the School of Education, on the prac- 
tice and methods at various periods of educa- 
tional development. This is not a sueccessron 
of discussions of educational theory but rathe: 
methods from the historical! 


Two articles of this series have 


a treatment of 
point of view. 
already appeared. 

Mr. Stuart A. Courtis, of the Home and Day 
School of Detroit, has prepared an elaborate 
study of the development of arithmetic in the 
grades of that school. This study of concrete 
problems was presented also in an article by 
Professor Walter Fenno Dearborn on the facts 
of elimination, making it clear that elimina- 
tion from the elementary school does not de- 
pend upon inferior scholarship on the part of 
the pupil. 

Individual class teachers will find much in 
the journal useful in organizing the details of 
elass work. Supervisors and principals will 
find of value the articles dealing with admin- 
istrative problems in a general scientific way, 
as well as those that discuss the organization 
A great many questions 
that come up constantly in normal 
work will be treated. The fact that the Ele 
mentary School Teacher represents an active 
engaged in cultivating 


of courses of study. 
school 


and aggressive school 


norma!] methods and experimental eourses 
makes it of first importance to any department 
of edueation that deals with elementary school 


problems. 





A subscriber makes the request that some 
one give in The Journal a complete conjuza- 
tion of the Subjunetive Mood in English. We 
think that all the necessary information may 
be found in Mason’s English Grammar (Mat- 
millan Co.), where the subjun@tive is fully 
treated.—Editor. 
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TWO MOTTOES TABOOED 


FRANK MONROE BEVERLEY, Freeling, Va. 


‘‘SHINE,”’ said the visitor at the Meadow- 
ew school, as he advanced to the front of 
the stage, at the instance of an invitation to 
address the school, from the teacher. ‘‘Shine’’ 
should be your motto, and in order that it 
may be kept fresh in your minds, your teacher 
write it on the blackboard, where you 

may see it from day to day.’’ 

‘‘Shine!’’ thought Mattie Dixon, a girl of 
fifteen summers, only, but with ideas of her 
wn. ‘‘The peacock shines—struts about to 
show off his gaudy colors, which is the same.’’ 

‘Shine before the world by your accum- 
plishments, as well as by your personal ap- 
pearance,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘Be a lady or 
a gentleman—but this you cannot do unless 
you shine before others.’ 


? 


’ 


‘‘Be a lady or a gentleman,’’ whispered Wil- 

Mayberry to one of his mates. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
be a lady, then.’’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘I do not mean, of 
course, that everybody can shine—every per 
sonal garniture, as important a part as it 
plays in this matter, is not the prime factor. 


: Caste is the prime factor. There are many 
things neeessary to be done, which would be 
below those to whom I speak, but you shall 


ways find some whose station in life does not 
fy them for shining before their fellows, 
will be glad enough to do these things 
vou at the price of a pittance. Evidently, 
Creator did not design all men to be equal, 
ne were to shine, while others were to be 
vers of wood, and drawers of water.’’ 
Drucilla 


Papa has money,’’ whispered 


e Goodrich to her chum, ‘‘and I mean to shine.”’ 
Another motto of equal importance,’’ said 
speaker, ‘‘is ‘Get There. Strive to be first 

each the goal of your ambition, to exeel 

‘ ur accomplishments. Whatever you un- 


‘ake to do, get there. If it must be a 


at wits, then outwit others—make it 
aim supreme through life to get there.” 





The speaker closed, after having discoursed 
Half an hour had been con 
The teacher arose, the 
speaker,s remarks, promised to write the mot- 


upon other topics. 
sumed. commended 
toes he had given on the blackboard as daily 
reminders, then gave recess. 

There was the usual hurry and rush for the 
door. 

‘I'll shine,’’ said Drucilla Goodrich. 

‘“*T’ll be a lady,’’ said Willie Mayberry 

‘*1’ll git thar, but doggoned if | 


whar!’’ said Tom Riley. 


know 


Mattie Dixon was the only one who gave 
the matter any serious consideration. Drucilla 
Goodrich, had settled the 
that 
Mattie pondered the matter in her mind dur- 
ing school hours that afternoon. 


of eourse, 
in her mind 


matter 
she should shine was all. 
Her recita- 
tions were not up to her mark. 

**Mattie,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘vyou must have 
forgotten the mottoes given the school to-day. 
Do you not wish to shine?’ 

**Shine, said Mattie, ‘‘makes 
a wrong impression; I’ve studied that 


to the neglect of my lessons.’ 


as a motto,’’ 
out 
this afternoon : 

“‘How does it make wrong impressions?’’ 
asked the teacher. 

‘*If we are to shine,’’ said Mattie, ‘‘it should 
not be through any conscious effort on our 
We should do the best we can, losing 
sight of our own individuality. We do not 
need to make a show of our gaudy colors.’’ 

The teacher felt rather taken aback at the 


girl’s words. 


part. 


Was Mattie a philosopher while 
he had his first steps to take? 

**Well, what about ‘Get There’?’’ asked the 
teacher. 

“Tt is nothing but slang, pure and simple,’’ 
Get there—by means, 
fair or foul; even to the trampling down of 
those who may be striving for the general 
good; those who would not hurl any of their 
fellows to the dust in order to ‘Get There,’ to 
shine, and—then to boast.’’ 


answered Mattie. any 
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The teacher became thoughtful, but said no 
more. 
The mottoes were never written on the 


blackboard Of all the school only Drucilla 


tried to shine; and two boys, who ran aw 
from home, tried to ‘Get There’—to Ohio—but 
were brought back by their parents—ma 
miserable failures. 


The TEACHER AS A SOCIAL FACTOR IN THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


J. B. TERRELL, Superintendent Schools, Mecklenburg county 


Turn with me the pages of the history of 
public education back to a period some thirty- 
five years ago and let us look briefly at a pic- 
ture. It is the picture of a rudely constructed 
cabin situated upon a lonely hill in the woods. 
[ts small windows, with their vacant lights stare 
at us like the eyes of grim specters. A silence 
as of death reigns about this house that might 
well be termed a jail for inside are inearce- 
rated happy-hearted boys and girls, Virginia’s 
future citizens. Upon a raised platform in 
the front of the room the jailor, an aged spins- 
ter, sits; her hair is gray with the frosts of 
many winters (and gray hairs were once con- 
sidered the badge of learning in Virginia); a 
pair of well-worn spectacles upon an aqui- 
line nose add additional fierceness to her al- 
ready fierce expression. With sapling in one 
hand and book in the other, no ezar ever ruled 
more absolutely and no subjects ever obeyed 
more tremblingly and more unwillingly than 
her pupils. At length the hour of 3:30 ar- 
rived, the bell taps and the prisoners rushing 
forth from their prison door make the woods 
resound with their shouts of joy. And now 
the childrens’ enemy, ‘‘Old Miss Peggy.’’ as 
they sarcastically term her, emerges and lock- 
ing the door behind her she wends her way 
home solitary and alone. With the door 
her school-house closed, she becomes a nega- 
tive quantity in that community. She is a 
stranger to the homes of her patrons and they 
know little about her except that she ‘‘keeps’”’ 
school at Oaky Knob. Fellow workers is this 
teacher a social factor in the school commun- 


itv? 

Will you bear with me while I attempt to 
throw upon the sereen another picture from 
the same community thirty-five years later, or 


in the morning blush of a new educational era. 
The woods about the old cabin have been 
transformed into a beautiful grove and through 
the well-pruned trees we see not a log liut, 
but a handsome building robed in its modest 
No small windows 
instead 


dress of white and green. 
with vacant lights stare at us, but 
large windows beautifully massed on left and 
rear convey abundant light from the proper 
direction to the children within. A poreh, a 
cloak room and a perfect system of ventila- 
tion add additional testimony to the proof of 
evolution in school building. No wonder that 
the school has become the center of attraction 
in the community; no wonder that the »a- 
trons proudly point to it, not as the Oaky 
Knob, but as their school. 

Within is a scene of intense activity, the 
smiling faces of happy children as they work 
tells likewise of an evolution in school teacb- 
ing. The absolute monarchy and ita ruler of 
thirty-five years ago have disappeared. In- 
stead, we have one of the fairest fiowers 
piueked from the garden of our Southland 
the teacher of the twentieth century. The 
Rose of Sharon blushes in her cheek, the stars 
of heaven glisten in her eyes, about her head 
there rests the golden glory of the noon-(ar 
sun, and with a voice softened by heaven’s 
breezes she rules not with the sapling but 
with the wand of love. When the schooi day 
closes, the children rush not out as from 4 
prison. but like the ivev which clings to the 
strong oak. so they cling to their ideal, their 
teacher. Her usefulness, however, is not 
bounded by the four walls of the school-room 
and when the door closes at the end of the 
school day, she is but entering upon her wider 
sphere of usefulness. She is a welcome visi- 





h 
afar ¢] 
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tor in the homes of every patron and citizen; 
she is enshrined in the hearts of pupil and pa- 
tron alike; her name is a household word 
and her praises are sung around every hearth- 
She is a living force in every move- 
affecting the good of the community; 

ber patrons are delighted to visit her school 
and their school and naturally enough they 
to feel that the school should be the 

ting place where questions affecting the 

| interest are to be considered; naturally 
enough the school becomes the social center 
Fellow-workers, is this 
school com- 


the community. 
her a social factor in the 
munity ? 

But perhaps you will charge me with hav- 
ng overdrawn this latter picture, with hav- 
ng stuek my head in the clouds of idealism 
and with having pictured a school and a 
teacher not often found in Virginia today. I 

nfess, my friends, that if all our schools and 
teachers were such as the one I have just pic- 
t-red there would searcely be any occasion 
fr my remarks on the teacher as a social fac- 
tor in the sehool community, but the burning 

sire within my breast to have my fellow 
whers realize this picture, constitutes my 

ey for discussing this important subject 
his afternoon. 

We all reeognize the importance of a teacher 

school-room. I would impress on you 
mportanee of a teacher outside of the 
|-room; I would covet for you a larger 

‘eld of usefulness, a field not bounded by four 
walls, for the teacher whose sphere of useful- 

s limited to the school-room is at best 
irdly a half-way teacher, for your work in 

‘he school-room is dependent upon and bears 

listinet ratio to your work outside of the 

| room. 
vou will bear with me while I make 
‘me brief suggestions on how you can come 


; ‘r realization of your mission as 
t r 

N coming to realize more and more 
e “at the patron is a necessary factor in the 
r “ang of a school, and Oh! how often do we 


4 “ar the complaint coming from teachers all 





over our State, that the patrons are not co- 
operating with them. Whose fault is it? In 
most cases it is the teacher’s fault for she does 
not invite co-operation. Many teachers fail 
to realize that they have not only to educate 
the child, but also the child’s parents to a cer- 
tain extent. Parents have not been educated 
to see that the school to which their children 
go is their school and as long as the teacher 


confines her work to the class room and holds 
herself aloof from those things which concern 


and interest the community, just so long will 
the patrons live in ignorance of their duty to 
the teacher and school. The patrons must 
first be interested, and when the teacher be- 
comes interested in the patron’s business: in 
the affairs of the community, the patrons will 
not be slow to interest themselves in what 
they conceive to be the teacher’s business, and 
in so doing will be educated to see their duty 
to their school and their teacher. For, fel- 
low-teachers, before we can reach the hearts 
of men and women there must first be a eom- 
mon interest and a common bond of sympathy 
between us. Let the teacher projeet herself 
into the life of the school community and the 
wailing complaints from the lack of eo-opera- 
tion will cease. 

A teacher recently told me that she was glad 
that she had a Patrons’ Improvement League 
in her school, that it saved her the much de 
spised task of visiting the homes of the pa- 
trons. Fellow-workers, the Patrons’ League 
brings the patron in touch with you but the 
patron’s home and fireside brings you in touch 
with the patron and nothing else will do it, 
and if the Improvement League is to be sub- 
stituted for the teacher’s visit to the home, 
I say banish it forever from the school. There 
are some teachers in Virginia, and I regret to 
say it who think that they are made of a Iit- 
tle finer grade of clay than their patrons, who 
fee] that they cannot afford to soil their gar- 
ments by mingling with the plain people whose 
children they teach; whose pride, false that is 
is, will not allow them to sit by the humble 
fireside of the plain working man. Fellow- 
teachers, I thank God for the democracy of 
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| thank God that our Pub- 


lic Schools are democratic institutions where 


the human heart! 
no social casts or distinctions are made and 
every boy and girl must stand on their own 
merits! i thank God that the greatest of all 
teachers, our Saviour, knew no class distine- 
tion but carried his message of love and sun- 
shine into the homes of the rich as well as the 
The 
public school then being a democratic institu- 


poor, the lowly as well as the high-born. 


tion must needs have a democratic head, and 
that teacher who cannot stand the social shock 
of entering humble homes and communing with 
humble people had better seek “ther fields of 
usefulness and not afflict the public school 
system with her services. It is a matter of the 
greatest concern to me to note that so many 
of our teachers are neglecting this important 
privilege of visiting the homes I find it gen- 
erally true that those teachers who do little 
or no visiting have small schools, irregular at- 
tendance and low averages. Fellow-teachers, 
| feel that Virginia’s destiny is in the hands 
the mother and the school teacher, I feel that 
the future standard of American citizenship 
is being measured in the school-room and in 
the home. How important it is then that these 
two tremendous forces in child life be unsep- 
erably linked together, that the problem of 
the teacher and the problem of the mother 
should be one and the same. It is in the home, 
fellow-workers, and at the family fireside, 
when heart communes with heart and mother’s 
and teacher’s tears are mingled, that the pur- 
pose of the mother and the purpose of the 
teacher are merged into one grand purpose 
and cemented by a common bond of sympathy. 
Then truly when the hand that rocks the cra 
dle shall be clasped in the hand that trains 
the mind, the future of the nation will be safe. 

This is a day, fellow-teachers, when the in- 
fluence of the school no less than the teacher 
is being felt)in the community. The helping 
hand of the patron and the citizen is seen ex- 
tended to the school in the Civic Improve- 
ment League: the helping hand of the school 
is seen extended to the citizen and patron in 
the organization of Corn Clubs among the 
boys and Domestic Science Clubs among the 


girls. The interest of the school, the teacher, 
the patron and citizen are fast becoming one. 
In the words of Prof. Wright, ‘‘Just as the 
temples were the center of life for the Hebrew 
and the forum the center of Roman life, so the 
public school must becom the center of 
American life,’’ and he speaks truly. The 
public school reaching out her great arms and 
claiming the community as her community and 
the community’s interests as her interests jis 
coming into her own anu is approximating 
that splendid ideal set for her by her found. 
ers. But, fellow-workers, we cannot, we must 
not fail to ~bserve that the teacher is the 
great central figure, the moving force, tue 
guiding spirit in the achievement of the 
school’s ideal. Just as the river can rise no 
higher than its source so the school’s ideal 
cau rise no higher than the ideal of the teach- 
er. My fellow-workers, I covet for you a 
higher and a nobler ideal; I covet for you a 
broader vision of your sphere as teacher, 
vision of fields of greater service and larger 
usefulness. I trust that you have not allowed 
the drudgery of your daily tasks to keep you 
from dreaming dreams and seeing visions, for 
dreams and visions fashion and determine 
ideals. I trust that you will indeed ‘‘Hitch 
Your Wagon to a Star,’’ and with that faith- 
fulness to purpose which knows no failure, you 
will achieve your ideal in becoming truly 4 
social factor in the school community. 

There is an old familiar story of a boy who 
when wandering through the mountains cap- 
tured a young eagle. He carried it home 
the farm and put it in the barnyard with the 
other fowls. It soon became accustomed to 
its surroundings, but the boy was surprised 
find that when he tossed the great bird in the 
air, he awkardly fell back to the ground. Bal 
one morning just as the sun was crownin? 
with gold the summit of yonder 
peaks, he took the eagle to the top of the ba™ 
and through the shimmering haze of sunlight 
the eagle caught sight of the distant mounts” 
erag, his true home, and with a wild shriek 
he stretched his great wings and dashed 
away to his lofty home. Fellow-teachet 
standing as we do in the glorious mmm 


mountain 
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light of a new educational day, if I have said 
anything that has lifted you from tae barn- 
yard to the housetop and if I have enabled 
you to catch a vision of your true sphere, if I 
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have inspired you with a loftier ideai and a 
nobler purpose, I shall feel that my words, 
though crude and feeble, have not been spoken 
in vain. 


RURAL SCHOOL ENGINEERING 


J. S. THOMAS, State Supervisor ¢@ Rural Elementary Schools, Virginia 


The rural school has never received enough 
ittention. Notwithstanding the fact that it is 
he largest problem in education in this counry, 
few of its dilticulties have been solved, indeed, 
rarely really studied. ‘The largeness of the 
problem may account for this indifference, but, 
f this be true, its importance ought to stimu- 
late the best efforts of strong minds to a real 
<ystematic, first hand study of rural school’s 
At our great conferences we have much 
of education and the problems of city adminis- 
tration, but too little time is given to the ru- 
ral child. He is difficult to reach, but exceed- 
ingly valuable when reached and helped. Up- 
on him the country must depend. 

There are certain well-defined principles, 
generally agreed upon, for the city school. 
These are being methodically tried out and 
proved. City school authorities have certain 
clear cut ideals in mind, and are trying to work 
them out. Some one has been planning for 
them. Standards have been determined for 
juestions of discipline, courses of study, hours, 
grading, finance, and the conduct of the school 
generally. At least many of the fundamentals 
have been determined by men who have taken 
the time to study the needs. This is enough 
to show what is meant. 

llow about the rural school? No geographi- 
al limitation is placed upon the term. In my 

‘ice may be seen photographs from States, 
some as far north as the St. Lawrence and 
as far west as California, showing conditions 
of rural school buildings that are a disgrace 
‘0 & progressive civilization. 
ral schools are not now studied enough, 
ave they ever received the attention 

they deserve. Ideal conditions for them 
t kept in mind, no educational engi- 
¢ has been done for them. They are 


needs 


> 


a sort of careless growth—in many places ex- 
ceedingly careless. 
done frequently miscarries because, as one pro- 
gressive western superintendent remarked, 
“The people will not stand for it.” This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient justification for not of- 
fering ideals to these county school boards. It 
is submitted that no wise progress can be made 
until the problem of rural education is suffi- 
ciently studied, at first hand, to establish a few 
fundamental things about the subject. These 
determined, they may be tested and proved. 

One State believes in the one-room school; 
its neighbor believes in the centralized school, 
even though the pupils have to be transported. 
In one State, a progressive one (so called). one- 
room schoois are to be found within two or 
three miles of each other. The neighboring 
State does not believe in the plan at all. Two 
neighboring counties of a progressive southern 
State are very similar. In population, soil, 
roads, resources, and geographical conditions 
they are very alike, yet they hold entirely dif- 
ferent views as to the efficiency of the one-room 
school as compared with the centralized school. 
One of these counties—and it is interesting to 
note it is the one-room county—wants its 
schools as much like the city school as possible. 
The other is trying to evolve a strictly rural 
type of school, a school that shall answer the 
needs of the great number of boys and girls in 
the country who are preparing themselves for 
rural life. 

The courses of study, grading, grouping. pro- 
motion, programs, systematic enforcement of 
the regulations, financing, taxes for school pur- 
poses, the making of a budget that the schools 
may not live from “hand to mouth,” the pro- 
per location of buildings, the kind of building 
—none of these things has been sufficiently de- 


What wise planning is 
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termined to become a fixture for the rural 
school. Too often the various regulations are 
p»ssed by local boards composed of successful 
men, but not of school men. ‘The regulations 
are frequently inheritances from other boards, 
and it is interesting to trace some of them to 
their origin. Some ground work must be done 
for the country school. Some rural school edu- 
cational engineering is needed. We do not 
want suggestions of change whose need Is ap 
parent to any school man as he rides through 
the country. We have had too many of 
these. 

It is doubtful whether any county in the 
country has planned what it would like its 
schools to be twenty-five years hence. And yet, 
for sane, systematic growth just such an ideal 
is necessary. The change of a school official 
for a county or districct ought not to retard 
the development of this ideal. If the vision 
is clear in a few well-defined particulars, the 
new officials ought to be chosen seeing it. And 
if politics puts them in, they ought to be given 
a bath in rural school sanity at the very first 
official meeting. This thing of having the 
school trustee, or even the superintendent, work 
off his surplus supply of notions on the poor 
helpless schools, regardless of what the system 
is striving to become, is pernicious, and the 
practice has been possible only because the sys- 
tem has not been going anywhere in particu- 
lar. 

Working out an ideal for the rural schools 


of a given section of any State means a vast 
amount of hard work. So does building a rail- 
road. Engineers are very necessary in the mat- 
ter of road building. Without them the road 
either leads nowhere or goes in such round-a- 
bout ways as to make travel over it a very slow 
business. The figure is a happy one. The ru- 
ral school systems of the various counties need 
the service of an engineer. It would be his 
duty to go into a county and stay long enough 
and work hard enough to determine, with the 
official in charge, what the county needs in the 
way of buildings, grounds, location, courses 
of study, finance, etc. When he has done this 
work, let the builders follow. By builders we 
mean every force available for good work; 
leagues, school officials, clubs, farmers’ organi- 
zations, ministers and others. Let the school 
become an expression of the interest of these 
forces. This is nothing more than the plan 
pursued in building up any great business en- 
terprise. Why should not we be as systematic? 

If opportunity affords, a subsequent article 
will tell of some educational engineering be- 
ing done in at Jeast two counties in the South. 
There may be more; let us hope so. Experience 
has shown that people will assist you to do a 
definite thing. When every school seems to 
“have a notion of its own,” people are slow to 
support suggested changes. If a county-wide 
plan of development is placed before them. 
have no fear that they will “stand for it.” 
—Atlantic School Journal. 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


[Extract from an address] 


CHARLES W. DABNEY, President University gf Cincinnati 


I am delighted to know that Virginia has 
resolved to reform, or rather to re-direct, the 
education of her country schools. She has 
already introduced institutions in agricultural 
and household arts into the rural schools, and 
has established a number of agricultural high 


schools. Having undertaken to adapt your 


schools to country life, you may be interested 
to consider with me some of the broad princi- 





ples which should guide in planning their 
work. 

If the rural school is to accomplish what we 
expect of it, its plans must conform to the 
ideals we have just been trying to explain. that 
is. it must not be a thing apart from the life of 
the people, as the old school was. We must 
take the life and the work of the people inte 


the school and must carry the teaching and 1- 
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fluence of the school into the life of the people. 
The practical work of the farm and the home 
must go into the school and the thought and 
knowledge of the school must go on to the 
farm and into the home. If we seek one word 
to describe both of these processes that word 
= co-operation—co-operation, the chief ideal of 
lemocracy. The first principle of the new 
school then is co-operation between the school 
on the one side, and the farm and the home on 
the other, in training all the people, the old as 
well as the young, for a better, happier, a more 
useful and successful life. 

First, then, we must bring the work of the 
farm and home into the school. One method 
of doing this is, of course, to bring farm and 
home topics, subjects, and problems into the 
school curriculum. The pedagogy of nature 
teaching is only partially worked out, and that 
of agriculture iv still to be formulated, but the 
new century found a large, growing body of 
new knowledge related to farm and home 
vocations, and this knowledge is gradually 
vielding to organization in text-books and in 
practical work .n gardens and fields, in barn 
ind dairy, and in home and shop. That thi 
immense body of new knowledge must have a 
place in the training of our country youths can 
not now be questioned; that it will greatly in- 
crease the general and economic efficiency of 
the country people, has already been shown by 
the work of the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations. The great question is how 
to so form this knowledge as to give it place 
in the rural school, which alone can educate 
all the people. 

Various methods of uniting schoo] training 
with farm and home training have been sug- 
gested. Teachers can co-operate with parents, 
for example, in arranging experiments, in test- 
ing seeds, in studying the varieties of plants. 
The operations of the garden and orchard 
pruning, budding, grafting and spraying trees 
and vines; testing the value of foods and fer- 
tiizers, offer many opportunities for co-opera- 
tion between teacher and farmer in the inter- 
est of the children. No methods of co-ordinat- 
ing the child’s life on the farm with the 
school, have, so far as we know, been so effec- 
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tive as those used by the MacDonald Schools 
in Canada. These are the same in principle 
as those used in the Engineering College of the 
University of Cincinnati, commonly 
known as the Cincinnati Co-operative Plan. 


now 


Teachers of engineering have observed that 
the boys who have had shop training always 
make the best students in college and the most 
successful engineers afterward. The demand 
for engineers of construction, as distinguished 
from chemists, designers, and projection engi- 
neers generally, was great and no institutions 
were supplying the men. Companies usually 
require a technical college graduate to spend 
three or four years in the shops before giving 
him an engineer’s position or pay. Many of 
them give these graduates no credit for the 
work in college, and most of them recognize 
technical high school graduates as equal to 
technical college graduates for these purposes. 
These and similar considerations led us to at- 
tempt in Cincinnati a new plan for training 
young men for the higher engineering profes- 
sions. Our object was to find some way to 
bridge this great gap between the technical 
the profession of engineering. 
traditional method, we _ with- 
drew young men entirely from productiv- 
ity for a long period in order to train 
them to produce. The fundamental principle 
in our new plan is a full recognition of the 
separate functions of the school and the shop, 
and a frank acknowledgment that the college 
can never teach the practice of the shop any 
more than the shop can give the liberal train- 
ing of the college. Therefore the best results 
would be obtained under some plan that would 
confine the college to its proper field of educa- 
tion, pure and simple, while the real, commer- 
cial factory afforded all the strictly technical 
discipline. 


college and 
Under the 


Believing firmly in this hypothesis, we se- 
cured pledges of co-operation from about fifty 
of the best equipped manufacturing establish- 
ments in Cincinnati. They agreed to employ a 
certain number of students as apprentices, and 
to give them a graded course of practical train- 
ing while taking their college course. The 


training covers, as nearly as possible, the en- 
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tire manufacturing process from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product, and is under the 
direction of an officer of the college. The young 
men are assigned to the factories in pairs, so 
that one works one week and the other the 
next, the two between them keeping their par- 
ticular piece of work, or the machine going 
steadily. The students of each year’s class are 
thus divided into two sections, one studying in 
the college while the other is working in the 
factory, and vice versa. The course includes 
all the studies given in the best colleges of en- 
gineering. The time 
required is six years, so that it is evident that 
the students will get much more scientific and 
laboratory work in this course than they did 
in the old one. During the vacations the Co- 
operative students, as they are called, work all 
the time in the shops. They receive the best 
wages paid apprentices and are promoted every 
three months, and earn over two thousand dol- 
lars during their course, which nearly pays 
their expenses. 

After four years’ experience, we find it an 
entire success under our conditions. The plan 
is being applied in technical high schools, as 
well as colleges, in a number of places, and 
many high school as well as college men think 
that it is the solution of the problem of co- 
operation in technical education. Whenever a 
city has the requisite manufacturing establish- 
ments willing to co-operate in this way, there 
should be no difficulty about introducing tech- 
nical courses in the high schools. The plan has 
the advantage that it interests all the manufac- 
turers and people generally in the school or 
college and knits the people together in a com- 
mon cause. 


It is no short-cut course. 


I present this merely as an illustration of 
one way in which co-operation may be worked 
out. I think the plan ‘will be found helpful to 
all those who are striving to bring industrial 
life. and practice into the school and thus to 
interest all the people in our schools, while 
we train better men and women. 

In this connection, I have been requested by 
your superintendent of schools to say some- 
thing about the organization of our complete 
city system of schools. This is a very large 
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subject, and the best I can do is to give you 
again an illustration from our own experience. 
We have now in our city a system of schools 
complete from the kindergarten to and includ- 
ing the University, with its College of Arts, 
Graduate School, Teachers’ College, Engineer- 
ing College, Law College, Medical College, and 
Astronomical Observatory, all belonging to and 
supported by the city. A system of external 
classes, held in branch libraries and public 
school buildings, takes the work of the uni- 
versity to the people, adults as well as youth. 
This university is the real head of the city’s 
educational system and in time should become 
the head of the whole intellectual, scientific, 
professional and industrial life of the place. 
Our university is not a thing apart from the 
life of the people, but the very brain of the 
body politic, ministering to all its organs and 
limbs. We earn our support through service. 


The same ideas of co-operation are carried 
out in our teachers’ college, which is conducted 
under the joint management of the Board of 
Education of the university. This is not a 
normal school, but a college of equal standing 
with the others, requiring high school gradua- 
tion of sixteen units for admission. About 
three-fourths of the course is devoted to the 
liberal education, with some opportunity for 
specialization, and about one-fourth to profes- 
sional studies and practical training, which is 
given in the public schools of the city under 
the direction of our professors and supervisors. 
This co-operation has resulted in a system of 
appointment and promotion based strictly up- 
on merit, college preparation and work done 
in the schools. Every teacher appointed in the 
Cincinnati schools last year, except one, was a 
college graduate. In addition to the regular 
courses offered in the Teachers’ College, special 
conferences and classes are held in many parts 
of the city, as well as at the university, at hours 
to suit the teachers. Last year out of the 


eleven hundred teachers in the city schools, 
more than six hundred and fifty took courses 
in the university. The faculty of the Teachers’ 
College also co-operates with the Board of 
Education in making the courses of study, in 
conducting experiments in methods, in build- 
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ing and equipping laboratories and shops, and 
in grading and appointing teachers. 
Such are some or the methods of co-operation 
actual use. 


secondly, we must not only take the work of 
farm and home into the school, but the 
school must go into the life of the people... In 
the old congregation which I described a few 
ments ago, as in all well organized communi 
es of that time, the church formed the cen- 
ter of life of the people. The school itself was 
in agency of the church and was taught by 
the minister. The whole life of the people, 
social, educational and religious, centered 
around the dear old church. ‘he protracted 
meetings were the great social events of the 
year and practically all social developments, in- 
cluding the weddings, had their source in the 
church, the school or the Sunday School. 


Now all this is changed.. In this sense, | 
fear the Church is losing its hold upon the 
life of the people. It has certainly ceased to 
ve the one center of their life as it formerly 
was. Not that I would minimize the influence 
of the country pastor. In fact, the pastor, 
teacher and physician should be the joint con- 
ervators of country life. There is no reason 
why they may not all work together from one 
ommon center. There may be differences of 
opinion as to where the new social center of 
ountry people should be. Some think it should 
ve in the town or village; others that they 
should have lyceums or agricultural clubs; and 
still others that it should be in the country 
vhool. It is probable that more than one 
social center will be developed in large, pros- 
perous communities. No church can undertake 
ill this co-operative work, because it is inter- 
‘sted in only one phase of life, but the whole 

mmunity is equally interested in the public 
school. It would seem, therefore, that the 

is the natural, organic center of country 

[f, however, the school is to develop as 

center, it must concern itself directly 

‘| the interests of all the people, and or- 

Zalize in co-operation all the social and econo- 
rces of the community. 

| hove thus attempted, fellow-teachers of the 
to interpret this wonderful movement 


for the new education, to whose advancement 
you are contributing so much, in terms of this 
industrial and social revolution now going for- 
ward in our country. 

That you will learn still more, and discover 
many new and better methods, as you go on 
with your work, no one knowing the progress 
you have made during these ten years can for 
a moment douvt. The people of the South 
may have been slow to take up this movement, 
but when they did, they took it up with the 
genius and the courage which have always 
characterized them in al] their history. 

If I may venture to describe in a few words 
the situation of the South at this time, I would 
call it The Preparing South. During the last 
decade the South has been thinking, planning 
and preparing for the education of her people. 
She has been making the necessary laws, find- 
ing ways to raise money, building school- 
houses, establishing libraries and training 
teachers, as she never did before. She has been 
at school herself learning everywnere. She 
has sent her superintendents and principals to 
the North and West to get the best plans and 
methods, and when they have returned, they 
have made plans and adopted methods adapted 
to her peculiar conditions. In many cases they 
have greatly unproved those found in other 
places. I sincerely believe, therefore, that we 
are about to see further improvements of 
Southern schools, which will make our institu- 
tions, if not the finest, still the best in charac- 
ter of the work done, in our county. In due 
time, therefore, I expect to see Northern and 
Western superintendents and principals visit- 
ing the South to study our plans and methods. 

As 1 study the history of our country, the 
South played the important part in each of 
its two greatest periods. In the first great 
period, the period of the winning of our inde- 
pendence and the founding of the government, 
the South supplied the thinkers and the lead- 
ers. 

In the second period—the unfortunate period 
of the Civil War—when the appeal had to be 
made to the sword to settle constitutional ques- 
tions the fathers were unable to settle, the 
South made the largest sacrifices of blood and 
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treasure. She spent nearly all her substance, 


and gave the lives of her precious sons to main 
she believed essential for the 
preservation of the government. Although the 


South lost phy sically, she conquered spiritual 


tain the theories 


ly. For every student of history recognizes 
now that the essential principles for which she 
contended—the sovereignity of the States and 
the rights of local self-government—were final- 
ly established by that sad war. 

As I read the signs of the times, an equally 
The 
problem of assimilating into our population 
these annually arriving millions of alien races; 
the question of the government of dependent 


great crisis is immediately ahead of us. 


peoples; the method of controlling the privi- 
Jeged interests, which we have nursed in the 
bosom of the government until they now 
threaten to destroy the mother herself; the 
progressive centralization of power at Wash- 
ington, and the threatening socialism, the nat- 
ural result of these errors—these problems are 
indeed enough to appall us, when we recall 
the ignorance of the electorate which in the fi- 


nal analysis must solve them. 
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If our populations, North and South, had 
possessed the breadth of view and the sympa- 
thy of a thoroughly educated people, if they 
had known each other as they now know each 
other, there never would have been a civil war. 
North and South, we were intellectually, moral- 
ly and spiritually unprepared for that great 
crisis. Shall we be prepared for the next one! 

As I view the wonderful things now going on 
in the South, they appear to be a preparation 
for the next great crisis. I do not know how 
it will be in the Northern cities, or in the 
States where they are receiving these great 
foreign populations, but when the time comes 
the South will have her people prepared to 
do their part wisely, truly and bravely. May 
God grant that the South is now preparing 
to save the 
it came near overthrowing it in the past. I hail 
you, therefore, teachers of the South, as the 
trainers of the citizens, the preparers of peace, 


nation in the next crisis, as 


and the saviours of our country in the future— 


and I bid you Godspeed. 


PROGRAM FOR BIRD DAY 


MARGARET M. WITHROW 


Opening Recitation. 
Now the Days are Full of Music. 


Song 


Welcome to By School. 


Spring 
Recitation. 

4 School Without Books. 
Roll 


with 


Call, 


(Pupils answer bird memory gems). 


Song. 
eres DER. oo as hee wives eae By School. 
Composition. 

Subject—The Story of Bird Life. 


Recitations. 


The Envious Wren The Snowbird’s Song. 
Motion Song. 
Five Little Chickadees ...By Primary Grade. 
Reading. 
A Legend of the Northland. 
Song. 
ee CHO UCRGROD. 5 ss ci.s iceasvdeakces By School. 
Composition. 
Subject—Bird Legends. 


Recitations. 
Bryant’s To a Waterfowl. 


Song. 


Shelley’s Skylark. 


The Brook ...--- By School 


Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘‘Raven.”’ 
Recitations. 


A Nightingale’s Mistake. The Sandpiper. 


Song. 
Tee Weed BPG sks 6% Fe Sek ao tae By School 
Recitations. 
The Merry Thrush. Robin Redbreast. 
Composition. 


Bird Cradles. 
Motion Song. 
ee Tt Pe By 
Recitation. 
Robert of Lincoln. 
Debate. 
Question: Resolved, That Farmers should pro 
tect the Birds. 


Subject 


Bird Cradles Primary Grade 


the Birds...... egies By School 


Recitation. 
Farewell to the Birds. 


Don’t Kill 











yw. 
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NOW THE DAYS ARE FULL OF MUSIC 


Now the days are full of music, 
All the birds are back again; 
[In the tree tops, in the meadows, 
In the woodlands, on the plain. 
See them darting through the sunshine, 
Hear them singing loud and clear; 
How they love the busy springtime, 
Sweetest time of all the year! 
—Every Day Plans. 





WELCOME TO SPRING 


(Tune: ‘‘America.”’) 
Welcome, the buds of spring, 
Welcome, the birds that sing, 
Welcome to all. 
Rainbows, and shine, and showers, 
And all the early flowers, 
Breezes in woodland bowers, 
Welcome to all. 


From thousand warbling throats, 

Sweet music swells and floats, 
Nature’s own song; 

Let wood, and vale, and hill, 

Let wave, and rock, and rill, 

Praise God through nature still, 
The sound prolong. 


—S. F- Smith. 





A SCHOOL WITHOUT BOOKS 


Where the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘Hiawatha’s Chickens.”’ 


—Longfellow. 





Roll Call 
(Pupils answer with Bird memory gems). 


Blackbird: 
And the blackbirds helped us 
With the story, for they knew it well; 
Piping, fluting, ‘“‘Bees are humming, 
April’s here, and summer’s coming.” 


—Jean Ingelow. 


Bluebird: 
I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple tree, where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary, 
Nothing eares he while his heart is so cheery. 


bolink: 
I'm Bobolink! Bobolink! 
Here and there, quick as a wink, 
Before you can think— 
Think! Think! 
That’s Bobolink. 


es) 


—Adeline Whitney. 
White: 
ere’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 
1 he sits on the zigzag rails remote, 
ere he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 
When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked is the 
corn, 

Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 

—George Cooper. 


Ay 


vT 


Canary: 

A canary, a canary, 
We care not to roam 

From the children who love us 
And give us our home; 

O pet us and keep us, 
From danger and fear; 

We will love you and sing to you 
Throughout the long year. 


Crow: 
There were three crows sat on a tree, 
And they were black as crows could be, 
And they all flapped their wings 
And cried, Caw-caw-caw. 


Dove: 
‘Where do you come from, Mrs. Dove?” 
“From the land of Love.” 
L. Alma Tadema. 


Eagle: 
I build my nest on the mountain's crest, 
Where the wild winds rock my eaglets to rest; 
Where the lightnings flash and the thunders 
crash, 
And the roaring torrents foam and dash; 
For my spirit free henceforth shall be, 
A type of the sons of liberty. 


Goldfinch: 
Golden his plumage as yellow light; 
Black velvet sleeves doth he wear; 
Black is the cap o’er his eyes so bright, 
Thistle seed dainty his fare. 
—Folksong. 


Humming Bird: 
Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly? 
“Each, and all three. A bird in shape am I, 
A bee collecting sweets from bloom to bloum; 
A butterfly in brilliancy of plume.” 


Jay: 
O Blue Jay up in the maple tree, 
Shaking your throat with such burst of glee, 
How did you happen to be so blue? 
Did you steal a bit of the lake for your crest, 
And fasten blue violets into your vest? 
Tell me, I pray you—tell me true! 
Susie H. Swett. 





Katy-did: 
Your small friend, Miss Katy-did, 
May be green, ’tis true, 
But you never hear her say, 
“Katy do! She do!” 
—Loujise M. Laughton. 


Lark: 
Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
—Shakespeare. 
Linnet: 
Show me your nest, with young ones in it— 
I will not steal it away: 
I am old, you may trust me, linnet, Iinnet— 
I am seven times one to-day. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
Mocking-bird: 
The merry mocking-bird together links 
In one continued song their different notes, 
Adding new life and sweetness to them all. 
—Carlos Wilcox. 


Robin: 
The sweetest song the whole year ‘round, 
’Tis the first robin of the spring. 
—Stedman. 
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Oriole: 
At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice, 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 
Yearning toward heaven until its wish was 
heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 
Edgar Fawcett. 
Owl: 
Little owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you: 
You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. 


You should say, “To whom! To whom!” 
Not, “To who! To who!” 
Louise M. Laughton. 
Red Bird: 


“Little red bird, tell me 
How you build your nest.” 
“I bring twigs and feathers, 
Shape them round my breast, 
And wéave them in and weave them out, 
And tuck the ends in all about.’ 
Snowbird: 
When all the ground with snow is white, 
The merry snowbird comes, 
And hops about with great delight 
To find the scattered crumbs. 
—Sherman. 
Sparrow: 
So dainty in plumage and hue, 
A study in grey and in brown, 
How little, how little we knew 
The pest he would prove to the town. 
—M. J. Forsyth. 
Swallow: 
The robin may warble his merriest tune, 
The leaves may be green on the tree, 
But the blithe little swallow will wait for the 
June; 
For the bird of the summer is he. 
Emily Huntington. 
Thrush: 
Who sings New England’s Angelus? 
A little bird so plainly dressed, 
With robe of brown and spotted vest, 
He rings New England’s Angelus. 
Mrs. N. H. Woodworth. 
Whippoorwill: 
The whippoorwill is calling, 
“Whippoorwill, whippoorwill,”’ 
Where the locust blooms are falling 
On the hill! 
—Madison J. Cawein. 


Woodpecker 
I know a little bird 
That in mourning shades is dressed: 
Black and white upon his wings, 
Black and white upon his head 
Underneath, a bib of white 
On his pretty throat and breast; 
White above, upon his nape, 
Gleams a shining bow of red. 
—Mrs. Kelly. 


Wren: 
There's a little brown wren that has built in 
our tree, 
And she’s scarcely as big as a big bumblebee; 
She has hollowed a house in the heart of a limb, 


And made the walls tidy, and made the floor trim 

With the down of the crow’s-foot, with tow 
and with straw, 

The coziest dwelling that ever you saw. 





THE BIRDS’ BALL 


Spring once said to the Nightingale, 
‘I mean to give you birds a ball; 
Pray, madam, ask the birdies all, 

The birds and birdies great and small.” 


Chorus: 
Tra la la la la la, ete. 


Soon they came from bush and tree, 
Singing sweetest songs of glee; 

Soon they came from each cozy nest, 
Each one dressed in his Sunday best. 


The Wren and the Woodpecker danced for life, 
The Raven waltzed with the Yellow-bird’s wife; 
The awkward Owl and the bashful Jay, 
Wished each other a “very fine day.”’ 


The Woodpecker came from his hole in the tree, 
And presented his bill to the company; 
Berries ripe and cherries red, 

‘Twas a very long bill, the birdies said. 


They danced all day till the sun was low, 
Then the mother birds prepared to go; 
When one and all, both great and small, 
Flew to their nest from the birdies’ ball. 





THE ENVIOUS WREN 


On the ground lived a Hen, 
In a tree lived a Wren, 

Who picked up her food here and there; 
While Biddy had wheat 
And all nice things to eat, 

Said the Wren, “I declare, ’tisn’t fair!”’ 


“Now, there is that Hen,” 
Said this cross little Wren. 
She’s fed till she’s fat as a drum; 
While I strive and sweat, 
For each bug that I get, 
And nobody gives me a crumb. 


“TI can’t see for my life, 
Why the old farmer’s wife 

Treats her so much better than me. 
Suppose on the ground, 
I hop carelessly round, 

For awhile, and just see What I’ll see.” 


So down flew the Wren; 
“Stop to tea,” said the Hen; 

And soon Biddy’s supper was sent; 
But scarce stopping to taste, 
The poor bird left in haste, 

And this was the reason she went: 


When the farmer’s kind dame, 
To the poultry yard came, 
She said—and the Wren shook with fright— 
“Biddy’s so fat, she’ll do 
For a pie or a stew, 
And I guess I shall kil) her to-night.” 


—Phoebe Cary: 
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THE SNOW-BIRD’S SONG. 


The ground was all covered with snow one day, 

And two little sisters were busy at play, 

When a snow-bird was sitting close by, on a tree, 

And merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee, 

and merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee. 


He had not been singing that tune very long 

Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song; 

Oh, sister, look out of the window!” said she, 

Here’s a dear little bird, singing chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee; 

Here’s a dear little bird, singing chick-a-dee-dee. 


“Oh. mother, do get him some stockings and shoes, 
And a nice little coat, and a hat if he chooses; 


I wish he'd come into the parlor and see 
How warm we would make him, poor chick-a-dee- 
dee! 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee: 
How warm we would make him, poor chick-a-dee- 
dee. 
There is One, my dear child, though I cannot teh 
who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough, too; 
Good morning!—oh, who are so happy as we?" 
And away he went, singing his chick-a-dee-dee; 
Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee; 
And away he went, singing his chick-a-dee-dee¢; 
F. C. Woodworth 


{To be concluded next month] 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


UNIVBDRSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Prof. Dobie deserves great thanks from the Univer- 
sity commuunity for arranging for organ recitals on 
the great organ in Cabell Hall. These recitals took 
place on Sunday afternoons, January 16, 23, 30, and 
February 6. The hall was well filled at every recital. 
The organists who took part in these recitals were 
B. J. Porter, of London; Shepard Webb, of Rich- 
mond;; Anton Koener, of Norfolk; and Harold D. 
Phillips, of Baltimore. On February 13, James Ire 
dell Jenkins, of Norfolk, gave a song recital, being 
accompanied on the piano by Miss Irvine, of Char- 
lottesville. 

The beautiful University chapel was considerably 
injured by fire on the night of February 7. The fire 
broke out in the basement near the furnace, and was 
very difficult to manage, on account of the dense 
smoke that had accumulated before the fire was dis- 
covered. The loss is mostly covered by insurance, 
and the work of repairing the chapel was begun im- 
mediately. 

Washington’s Birthday was celebrated by special 
services in Madison hall. Dr. Felix Adler, of Colum- 
bia University, made a great impression by his ad- 
dress on “American Idealism.” 

The January number of the University Bulletin 
‘is of unusual interest. It contains addresses by 
President Alderman, Profs. Castle and Smith, and 
Rev. Mr. Tucker, of Boydton. Different phases of 

niversity life and progress are discussed in articles 
by members of the faculty. 

The enthusiasm for track athletics at the Univer- 
sty has been much increased recently by the suc- 
— of our athletes in “meets” at Richmond and 

‘ashington. 

The original comic opera “Turvyland,” presented 
‘y the University dramatic club in several] cities in 
rginia and the South, has met with great favor. 
Will be presented here again during Easter week. 
‘r John Heath, of Richmond, a student in the 
‘neering department, has been experimenting for 
® months on a flying machine. Plans are being 
ace for a public exhibition during Easter week, 
*n Mr. Heath will attempt a flight from the Uni- 
ty to Richmond. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


a, Poard of Visitors of the Virginia Military In- 
‘ute, at its recent meeting, accepted the resigna- 


tion of Adjutant-General Charles J. Anderson as 
president of the body, and elected in his place Hon. 
Rorer A. James, of Danville. 

At this meeting it was decided to subdivide the 
chair of Latin, history and English into chairs of 
Latin-history and English. Colonel Ford, now in 
the chair embracing the three subjects, will be placed 
at the head of the Latin-history department and 
Dr. Robert T. Kerlin, of the State Female Normal, 
a distinguished graduate of Harvard and Johns Hop- 
kins University, was elected head of the department 
of English. 

Colonel Jones, professor of civil engineering, was 
granted a leave of absence on account of il! health. 
During the absence of Col. Jones the department is 
in charge of Prof. D. C. Humphreys, of Washington 
and Lee University. 

The superintendent of the institution was instruct- 
ed to make trips through the South and West dur- 
ing the coming spring for the purpose of visiting 
alumni societies and to arouse enthusiasm among 
the alumni. He will go as far south as Texas in 
this work. 

The Petersburg Alumni Chapter has started a 
movement looking to the raising of a permanent 
endowment by the General Alumni Association. 

Recently there was inaugurated a movement 
which will result in much good for all concerned 
when General Nichols held in the Jackson Memorial 
ball the first of a series of joint meetings of faculty 
and corps which he most appropriately calls “Insti- 
tute Hour.” In his talk, superintendent Nichols . 
covered a number of questions of interest to every 
son of V. M. L, giving much good advice. 

The plan for future meetings, as outlined by Gen- 
eral Nichols, is to have a number of talks from 
members of the faculty, these talks being designed 
to be instructive and interesting to the cadets. They 
will also greatly promote a closer union between the 
faculty and the student body. 

During the winter several entertainments have 
been provided for the amusement and enjoyment of 
the cadets. Among these may be mentioned a musi- 
cal by the “Orphean Quartette, and the Polk Miller 
entertainment.” 

On February the 17th, a most entertaining and in- 
structive lecture was delivered in Jackson Memorial 
Hall on Halley’s Comet, by Dr. W. LeConte Stearns, 
of Washington and Lee University. 

In compliance with the wish of the War Depart- 
ment, as expressed in a recent bulletin, the superin- 
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tendent ha livided the cadet battalion into six 
companie instead of the four of which it has con- 
sisted for so many years The advantages of the 
new organization are apparent Not only does it 
permit to a greater number of graduates the useful 
experience derived from ft exercise of command, 
but the men in rar v receive closer attention 
than was possible with the large companies 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


It is a matter of no sn | gratification that at the 
recent Boy Corn Judging Contest at the Corn 
Show in Richmond, three of the six prizes win- 
ners wer tudents in Agricultural High Schools 
and trained under the direction of graduates of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute There were thirty 
contestants and the prize for which the bovs were 
competing were scholarships in the following col- 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute University 
of Virginia, Hampden-Sidney, Washington and Lee, 
Bridgewater College, and Shenandoah Collegiate 
Institute and School of Music. A similar contest 
will be held next year. 

The students and the general public attended 
the first concert of the Glee Club in large numbers, 
and all are delighted that this entertaining 
feature of the college life has been re-organizad 
under the skilful direction of Prof. F. H. Abbot 

Mr. S. A. Ackley, State Secretary of The Y. M. 
Cc. A se of five lectures to the students 
beginning on February 10th and running through 
the 13th 


leges: 


pave a cour 


Much interest has been shown in the games of 
basket ball this season This is our second year 
in thi port and this season we have been winners 
in every game played, and there are only two more 
to come off This an appropriate method of 


working off energy and enthusiasm during the bad 
winter mont} The baseball men are beginning 
to talk of the coming season and active practice 
will soon start 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The foacinlt lecture for 


on the night of Monday 


February was delivered 
21st, by Dr. John Lesslie Hall 
of the chair of English Dr. Hall was introduced 
by President vier, who discussed the modernness of 
Jefferson's spirit The subject of Dr. Hall’s address 
was “The Religious Beliefs of Thomas Jefferson.” 


( 
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The next lecture will be delivered in March by Dr. 
Wilson 

On the night of the 28th of February, Dr. Charles 
Wardwell Stiles spoke in the college chapel on 
“Public Health.” Dr. Stiles is the director of the 


Rockefeller Commission 

The subjects for discussion at the February Col- 
lege Hour were commencement, field day and musi- 
cal clul It is proposed to postpone the field day 
mencement 


exercises until con week, if a sufficient 
number of students agree to remain to participate 
in the events A register is being kept of the stu- 
dents who expect to stay through commencement 


week. 

Arrangements are well under way for the publi- 
cation of the annual, The Colonial Echo. It bids 
fair to be one of the best annuals ever issued by the 
students 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 
FARMVILLE, Va., February 25, 1910 

The enrollment at the State Female Normal 
School has now reached a total of 930; the Train- 
ing School numbers 240 and about thirty new stv. 
dents have enrolled in the Normal School Depart- 
ment for the Spring Term. 

President Jarman has been reelected to the State 
Board of Education, the meeting of which he at- 
tended in Richmond on February 23rd. 

Miss Andrews of the Department of English and 
Dr. Millidge of the Department of Geography at- 
tended the educational meeting in Staunton and Dr. 
Kerlin of the Department of Literature, the one at 
Luray; all three delivered_addresses. 

Spillman Riggs entertained a large audience in 
the auditorium on the evening of February 7th, 
with a humorous lecture. Quite a number of en- 
tertainments have been booked for the early spring, 
most of them given by local talent. 

President Jarman and Dr. Stone of the Depart- 
ment of Education attended the meeting of the 
National Education Association in Indianapolis in 
March 





STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 


The faculty of the State Normal and Industrial 
School at Harrisonburg have been active in th? 
educational extension work of the State. Durin* 
the last quarter of the school term many institutes 
and other educational meetings were attended, 
and at these seven gatherings forty-eight lectures 
were given by different members of the faculty 

Although the Harrisonburg Normal does not lie 
within the Tenth Congressional District yet the 
following members of the faculty attended the 
Association held in Staunton, February 12th-13th 
Miss Shoninger, Miss Loose, Miss King, Miss Har 
rington, Miss Sale and Mr. Heatwole. Miss Sale 
spoke at this meeting on Household Economy in 
the Rural Schools. Miss King spoke on School 
Gardens. 

Plans have now been made by which pupil- 
teachers of the Normal will regularly conduct 
classes in nearby rural schools under the super 
vision of the department of education. 

Doctor F. A. Millidge of Farmville State Nor 
mal School, and Mr. Jackson Davis, Examiner for 
the Second Circuit, visited the Normal school Te 
cently. Mr. Davis spoke to the students on “What 
the State Expects of Normal Graduates.” Doctor 
Millidge gave an able and interesting talk on “Hal 
lev’s Comet.” 

Miss Rhea Scott, supervisor of the Albemarle rural 
schools, was a guest of Miss Lancaster last week an¢ 
a visitor to the Normal school. Accompanied bY 
Miss Shoninger and Mr. Heatwole, Miss Scott spent 4 
day visiting schools near Harrisonburg 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The traditions at Hampden-Sidney for attention © 
public speaking were very well sustained during 0 
month of February. First came the “senior speech® 
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by some twenty-two members of the senior class in 
lege chapel on the 2d and 3d of the month. 
den-Sidney requires of all candidates for de- 
grees “the satisfactory delivery of original orations 
junior and senior years.” Next, on the 6th, 
the annual inter-society debate between the 
and Philanthropic Literary Societies—a spirited 
gorous contest for the “Halsey Trophy,” which 
won this year by the Philanthropic Society. 
, on the 18th, was held the regular intermedi- 
ebration, which falls each year on the Friday 
t nearest the 22d of February. Junior and senior 
; were delivered by representatives from the 
terary societies. Music by the college band, 
the presence of quite a number of visitors added 
to the interest of the occasion. It is the gen- 
nion that all these speaking exercises showed 
ided improvement over similar functions for 
st several years 
Clement Cabell Dickinson (Class of 1869) of 
Clinton, Mo., has recently been elected to the United 
States Congress from the Sixth District of Missouri, 
e successor of the late Congressman De Armond. 
irried the district over his Republican opponent 
by a substantial and significant majority. 
From The Presbyterian of the South, February 
we quote the following: “Rev. C. W. Sommer- 
\ D. D., of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed to 
fill the chair of Biblical Languages and Literature 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, 
Dr. Sommerville is a Master of Arts of Hamp- 
len-Sidney College, a Doctor of Philosophy of Johns 
ins University, a graduate of Union Seminary, 
mond, Va., and has had many years’ experience 
her, lecturer and pastor.” 
in the 6th of February President H. Tucker Gra- 
made a special address before the “Society of 
v’’ of Union Theological Seminary on the sub- 
j “Side Lights from the Orient.” President 
Graham also filled the pulpit of the Second Presbyte- 
rian church, Norfolk, on the 13th of the month. 


pe 


ja 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
The students now occupy the Stuart Memorial Hall, 
elegant new dormitory situated on the west end 
of the campus. This building was finished about 
college authorities plan to take down the old 
building this spring and erect on the same 
site an administration building which will be the 
entral feature of the group of college buildings. 
Several new students have entered college since 
he Christmas holidays. The enrollment is now 
than for the last fifty years. 
German and French Conversation Clubs under 
ction of Prof. A. G. Williams, head of the 
ment of Modern Languages, have been meet- 
week for the last three school years. The 
» made up of students and some of the col- 
fessors and instructors. The College Book 
mposed of the members of the Faculty, their 


7 


mair 


Wives, and some of the citizens of the community, 
has { session studied some of the tragedies of 
Shak are under the leadership of Dr. A. W. Mil- 


e club will devote the remainder of the 

*hool year to the study of Tennyson’s Idyls of the 
‘ing, under the leadership of Dr. J. S. Miller. 

ev. J. Tyler Frazier and Rev. D. P. Hurley re 

nducted a very successful revival in the 
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college chapel The influence of this revival was 
very far reaching. About forty young men were 
converted 

Several members of the Faculty have recently 
participated in educational meetings Dr. J. P. Mo 
Connell has this winter delivered several addresses 
before meetings of teachers and citizens 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The mid-year examinations closed on the Ist et 
February, a time of strenuous endeavor on t part 
of the student body. The professors report v sat- 


isfactory results. The student body is exceptionally 
diligent and earnest 

On February 12th the college was entertained and 
instructed by a lecture on “How to Look at Pictures” 


by the well known New York artist, Mr. Alexander 
T. Van Laer. The Art Department of the College 
has for the past two years been in charge of Miss 


Sarah E. Cowan, a student of the Julien Academie 
of Paris, during the absence of the director of the 
department, Miss Louise J. Smith. Miss Smith has 
taken advantage of the sabatic year allowed the pro 
fessors of this College, to continue her studies in 
Paris for two years, making seven years which she 
has devoted to the pursuit of art in that city She 
will return in September, and resume charrce of the 
Art Department. Two other professors have had 
leave of absence this year studying in Europe Three 
others expect to go abroad during the summer 

The seniors have secured for their parlor hand- 
some Knabe baby grand piano which adds much to 
their pleasure. 

The Greek Department has selected the cast for 
“The Electra,” which will be given in March, in the 
original. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Roanoke College, held at Salem, January 7, 410, 
action was taken looking to the continuati« of 
the development of the general plan for a harmon- 
ious group of new buildings for the institution. 
At the annual meeting of the trustees in June 
plan submitted by Mr. Fra: A. 


’ 
1909, a group 

Rommel, of Philadelphia, was approved nd the 
erection of a college commons, or boar'ting hall 
managed by stewards, was authorized T! om 


mons, which is now nearing completion, will cost 
about $20,000. 

The recent action of the trustees aims to provide 
for the erection of two additional buildings within 
the year 1910, namely, a modern gymnasium and 
a dormitory. The latter, which is to be cons'ructed 
in three sections, will accommodate abont seventy 
students. The cost of the commons, the gymnasium 
and the dormitory, the first three of the groun of ten 
buildings planned, will amount to approximate.y 
$60,000. 


The same materials used in tha commons-— 
brick and cut stone—will be used for the ¢ asium 
and the dormitory. The Collegiate Gothic style 
of architecture will also be followed in the entire 
group. 

Rev. Morris S. Eagle, ‘96-98, rector of the 


Church of the Incarnation, Mineral, and St. James 
Church, Louisa, has been called to the rectorsbip 
of Christ Church, Richmond, as successor to the 
Rev. G. Otis Mead. 
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Mr A. H. Synder, class of '83, editor of the 
Daily News and member of the House of Delegates 
from Rockingham, died at Harrisonburg January 
1% He Roanoke College after his 


taugnt in 
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graduation, and then studied theology in Phil- 
adelphia until forced to quit by throat trouble. In 
him Rockingham and Virginia lose a public spirited 
man of unusual intellectual force. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Physiology 
Primer of 


ination on the subject of 


Ritchie's 


The July exar 


and Hygiene be based on 


Sanitation as a text book The publishers have 
agreed to furni this book through the conductors 
and local managers of summer institutes at 40 cents 
net to the teacher This will not permit of a dis 
count to those handling the books as it is a redus 


price of the book.” 

Board of Education. 
CHarues G. MAPHIs, 

President of State Board of Examiners 


tion of ten cents on the regular 


By order of the State 


At a meeting of the State Board of Education, 
November 24, 1909, the following resolution was 
adopted 

“Resolved, That Regulation No. 55 of the School 
Laws be, and the same is hereby, amended, so as to 
read as follows: 

55. In all cases not otherwise provided for, an 
appeal may within ninety (90) days be taken to the 
division superintendent concerning the acts of any 
person connected with the school system, of the 
action of anv school board, within his bounds, by 


any teacher, or school officer, or by five or more in 
terested heads of families who may feel themselves 
aggrieved, and from the division superintendent of 
schools to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who, if he cannot satisfactorily adjust the same, 
shall, in his discretion, grant an appeal to the State 
Board of Education, and that board shall finally 
decide all questions at issue 

The application for such appeal, and all evidence 
in support of, or in opposition thereto, shall be in 
writing, provided that the State Board of Education 
may, in its discretion, after an appeal is granted 
to such board, hear oral testimony upon any issue 
presented by the appeal.” 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 1910 

1. The spring examination of teachers for the year 
1910 will be held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
April 21st, 22nd and 23rd; the summer examination 
will be held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 
28th, 29th and 30th 


2. The examination on the first year of the profes 
sional course will be held July 28th; on the second 
vear, July 29th, and on the third year, July 30th 
The examination for professional certificates will be 
given on the new professional course only. 

3. High school certificates and first grade certif.- 
cates finally expiring in July, 1910, may be extended 
for one year, provided the holder pass upon at least 
two of the subjects in the regular Professional Course 
of Study, or, at least, two courses in the Professional 
Course of the University Virginia Summer School 

4. Teachers who expect to attend a State summer 
school may take part of the examination in the 
spring and complete it at the close of the summer 
school. 

5. Teachers may take either the spring or summer 
examination, but those who do not expect to attend 
a summer school are advised to take the spring 
examination, as the result of the summer examina 
tion may be made known rather late to contract for 
schools. 

6. Teachers who take the spring examination and 
fail will not be permitted to take the summer er- 
amination, unless they in the meantime attend a 
summer school. 

7. All first grade certificates issued by the division 
superintendents, except those that have been ex- 
tended on account of work on the professional course, 
finally expire in, July, 1910; they may,. however, be 
exchanged for new first grades, provided the holders 
pass the examination on the added first grade sub 
jects which are: elementary algebra, English history 
or general history, and either physical geography 
or elementary agriculture. The examination on these 
added subjects will be held on the third day. 

8. The examination in July on theory and practice 
of teaching will be based upon Bagley’s Classroom 
Management; in physiology and hygiene on Ritchie's 
Primer of Sanitation. 

9. Provisional certificates are not issued except on 
examination at the summer schools. 

10. For division of subjects emergency certificates 
are not accepted. 

11. In the distribution of examination q estions 
twenty-five sets will be sent to each county having 
a school population of 6,000 and over, and fifteen 
sets will be sent to smaller counties. 

If division superintendents desire a larger number 
of copies they should write to the Department of 
Public Instruction in advance for them. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


superintendent of schools in 
writes the Journal that there 
interest in educational affairs in his 
division. This interest has materialized in the erect- 
ing of school buildings conforming to the latest 
plans as to health, heating and lighting. There has 


Mr. F. B 
Pittsvlvani 
is a renewed 


Watson. 
county, 





also been manifested a lively interest in school libr® 
ries. We are pleased to hear these encouraginé 
reports, but we would be gratified to see also a more 
lively interest taken in the Virginia Journal of Edw 
cation. No teacher can do her best work who 40 
not keep in touch with a good educational journal 
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SCOTTSBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


The Scottsburg High School has made wonderful 
ress during the past few years. The building 
rected in 1893, was built entirely by private sub- 
ription, has a large auditorium—and six class 
ms it was first built for a private school but 
s later turned over to the district board by the 

ration free of ai] rent, to be used as a publi 
gh school. 





During the session of 1905-06, the school had 
enty-nine pupils and four teachers; now it has 
hundred and thirty-one pupils and six teachers 
1905-06 there were only two years in the high 
hool course; now there are four. During the past 
ee years much improvement has been made in 
way of fencing in the grounds, sowing grass 
ed, planting shade trees and painting the inside 
the building 

The Scottsburg High School is located in a small 
lage, whose people are thinking more about edu- 

ating their children than they are aout saving 


money They realize that “an investment in know- 





ference at Pulaski, February 18 and 19. The ter- 
ritory covered by this Conference extends from Pat- 
rick county to Bristol. Sixty principals and teach- 
ers attended and spent two very profitable days dis- 
cussing and considering secondary school problems 

The Conference was unique in that no one came to 
make “a speech,” but all came to express their views 
frankly and seriously The informa! feature of the 
conferences of this Association is an experiment, 
aiming to overcome the formality and coolness 
characteristic of so many teachers’ meetings with 


ease and freedom among delegates in expressing 
their views While a conference of this nature 
loses some in directness, it gains in variet and dem 
ocracy One of the most gratifying observations of 


the meeting as a whole was the earnestness of the 
young men present and the part they took in the 
discussions. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF RURAL LIF? 
Usually, in conferences of this kind, some topic 


gains the ascendency and continues to be the dom 
inant idea throughout the meeting So it was in 


Faculty of Scottsburg High School 


edge pays the best interest.” So when funds are 


eeded to pay teachers, that the board can’t furnish, 
people make up a subscription and help meet 
leficiency. 
Faculty—Claude W. Owen, Principal; Miss Cynthia 
tworth, Miss Cornelia Critcher, Miss Ellie Bus- 
Miss Mattie Lacy and Miss Mary Dunn 


“ERENCE OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA PRIN- 
CIPALS 


Southwest Virginia Association of Secondary 
and Colleges, pursuant to a call of E. E 
Examiner for the Fourth Circuit, and Dr 

MeConnell, vice-president of the Virginia State 

rs’ Association, held its second annual con- 





this body. The enrichment of rural life was pres- 
ent in all discussions. Like Banquo’s’ ghost, it 
would not down. Superintendent Huffard, of Wythe 
county, spoke in a very pleasing manner of the for- 
mation of corn, sewing and cooking clubs in connec- 
tion with his rural schools and of the splendid work 
that they were already doing. Superintendent Ed- 
mondson, of Washington county. is trving the same 
experiment and believes that the country schools 
can help materially in the 
better farming It was brought out in the discus- 


esent movement for 


sion that the work of these clubs is done largely at 
home during the summer and that it does not inter- 
fere with the regular work of the school It was 


the opinion of the superintendents that these clubs 
increased attendance of the pupils and interest 
among patrons 
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THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The State High School Course was considered 


carefully. It was the opinion of the Conference that 
technical Enelis! grammar should be pursued 
throughout the first ear of the high school. Dr. 
Newman, of V. P. |] rged that it be continued 
through the second year it was also the opinion of 
the Conferer t t tir hould be given to 
formal rhetor ! more tin to composition; less 
time to manu American literature 
and more tir to ft | h classics; that the 
three year |! or | do three units of work 
in English and |} meal finish the classics re- 


quired for college 
LATIN COURS! HOULD BE COMPULSORY 


The chief interest in the cussion of the Latin 


course was in the testion as to whether it should 
be compulsory or not The pinion that it should 
be prevailed It was brought out during the debate 


that many of the State high hools were excusing 
pupils from this subject on trifling excuses. The 
practice was rightly condemned by the Conference 
and all principals were urged by*the Examiner to 
hold the pupils to the regular course 


PROMOTION OF PUPILS 
It was recommended by the Conference that pu- 


pils. mating an average of 90 in daily recitations 
and monthly test and an average of 90 on monthly 


deportment, be exempt from examinations. This 
avstem is already largely followed in Southwest Vir- 
ginia and is working well. The best feature of the 
system is the emphasis it places on good deportment. 


As a whole the Conference was a great success. 
Munich credit is due Examiner Worrell and Dr. J. P. 
McConnell for this splendid meeting 

F. B. FirzpatTricKk, 
Secretary. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, Va., February 23, 1910. 
Fiditor Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va.; 


Near Sir—Tt is gratifving to me to be able to 
report scme progress in educational matters of 
Brunswick We see signs of this improvement all 
nione the way 

It is with ecial interest that I note the enthusi- 
asm and Interest on the part of so many of our 
teachers. Without trvinge or intending to make any 
invidious comparisons, I believe the teaching force of 
Brunswick this session on the whole is the strongest 
we have had: but, as is always the case, some are 
not showing the spirit we should like to see them 
manifest In these cases, we are hoping for some 
improvement 

The Bovs’ Corn Club aas been organized, and the 
boys so far as have been able to ascertain are in 
earnest in this matter. The teachers also are doing 
their drvtv in regard to the work In our efforts to 
secure prizes to stimulate the boys to put forth their 
very best efforts, we have met with success. All are 
responding liberally; but none so far have been so 
liberal as the Camp. Mfg. Co., who recently sent me 
a check for $100.00 for the purpose of helping supply 
the prizes. We shall s on have enough prizes for 
the Corn Club, but we shall not stop there. 





At a recent meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
of Brunswick, it was decided that this work should 
be extended that the other boys of the public schools 
may compete for prizes. To that end we decided to 
offer suitable prizes for the best specimens of other 
agricultural products. As yet the list has not been 
completed. We shall not neglect the girls either 
The Teachers’ Association yoted at that time also to 
give the following prizes: $5.00 for the best schoo! 
dress made by a school girl; $3.00 for the second 
best; and $2.00 for the third best. We shall, I am 
sure, offer several other prizes for the girls. Bruns- 
wick, after all, is not asleep. 

The citizens around Ebony have subscribed $1,000, 
and have agreed to raise $500.00 more, if it is neces- 
sary, toward the erection of an up-to-date four-room 
school house at Ebony. The contract for this build 
ing will be let March 2nd. In addition to this, we 
expect to build two or three more just such buildings 
this year. 

With best wishes for the Journal, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. VALENTINE, 
Div. Supt. of Brunswick county 


PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


The following regulation with reference to 
credits towards the Professional Teaching Certifi- 
cate in Virginia has been passed by the State 
Board of Examiners: ‘‘Resolved, That those teach- 
ers holding first grade or high school certificates, 
who attend the Summer School of the University 
of Virginia for two sessions of six weeks each, 
and who make an average of 75 per cent. on class 
work and examinations, in six courses, other than 
elementary school subjects, shall be entitled to the 
Professional Certificates which shall continue in 
vogue for seven years, subject to renewals from 
time to time.”” These six courses would necessitate 
the work of at least two sessions and must include 
at least four different subjects. Of course, longer 
time can be taken if desired. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The following courses were offered in the Uni- 
versity Department last year and will be practically 
the same this year, any six of which selected from 


four subjects, will count for a Professional Cer 
tificate, under the above regulation. 


Agriculture— (Elementary; Advanced.) 


Astronomy—(Four courses.) 


Biology—(Structural Botany; Svstematic Botany; 
Structural Zoology; Systematic Zoology.) 


Field Botany— 


Chemistry—(General Chemistry for High. School 
Teachers; Laboratory Cours2.) 


Drawing—(Course for High School Teachers; Ad- 
vanced Drawing for Teachers of Advanced Grades 
and Art Students.) 


Domestic Economy—(Domestic Science; Domesti¢ 
Art.) 
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Logic—(Deductive Logic; 


cation 
Schools; 


(Supervision and Administration of 
School Management; Problems and 
inciples of Secondary Education; Matter 
nd Method in the High School; Principles of 
aching and Educational Psychology; History 
Education.) 


lish——-(English Grammar and Composition; 
thetoric and Composition; English Literature; 
\merican Literature; Southern Literature; i&x- 
ression. ) 


ch—-(Elementary French; Advanced French.) 
(Physical; 


graphy Commercial Geography.) 


an—(Course for Beginners; Advanced Course. ) 


ek—(Homer; Beginner's Course; Xenophon's 
\nabasis; Orations of Lysias against Erstos- 
enes; New Testament Greek.) 


listory—(Ancient History; Medieval and Mod- 
ern History; English History; History of the 
United States; Civil Government in the U. S. 


tin—(Beginner’s Course; waesar; Cicero; Ver- 
gil; Livy, (onethird College course); Catul- 
us (one-third College course. ) 


Inductive Logic; Phi- 


losophy.) 


Manual Training—(Wood-working for High School 
Constructive Design; Handwork for the 
Elementary Grades.) 


lathematics—(Review of High School Algebra; 
Advanced Algebra; Plane Geometry; Solid Geom- 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; Analytic 
Geometry; Differential Calculus; Integral Calculus 
isic—(Musiec _ for Grades and High 
Schools. ) 


Upper 


sics—(Experimental Physics for High School 
hers: Laboratory Work accompanying each 
se; General Physics.) 


ology-—(General Psychology. ) 


University Summer School is the only one 
nia whose courses are thus credited. 
for catalogue giving full description of 
ha 
Director Summer School, 
University, Virginia 


RM ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE OF 
PRINCIPALS AT RICHMOND, NO- 
VEMBER 23-26, 1910 


GENERAL FDUCATION 


he ignorance of one individual is a hind- 
the whole family. we believe in educating 
ghest degree of efficiency all the children 
amonwealth. We, therefore, urge the cit 
nand as a patriotic duty the education of 
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every child—not as a luxury, but as a right of the 
individual 


PRINCIPLES 


We commend the policy that tends to consolidate 
ind strengthen schools and to make these schools 
ctive centers of community life 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


We rejoice in the rapid development of the re 
schools throughout the State. We favor a_ fou 
years’ course in every high school, and such unt 
formity in the course of study and in the ability 
of teachers that diplomas from Virginia high schoolg 
will have practically equal standing, whether com- 
ing from country cross-roads or city avenues 

To this end, we advocate the elimination of the 
“third grade high school” as soon as practicable 


° SUPERINTENDENTS 


We ask that the State Board of Public Instrue- 
tion refuse to appoint a man as Division Superin 
tendent unless he has been trained for the position 
and has had actual experience in the class-room, and 
will give his entire time to the duties of the office 


SPECIAL WORK 


To give efficient service the principal must be pre 
pared to supervise intelligently. He must constantly 
seek good methods. We note with pleasure the in- 
creased attendance of principals upon Normal 
Schools. 

Inasmuch as a principal is responsible for the suc- 
cess of the whole school, a principal in charge of 
a ten (10) room school should not be required ta 
teach any one grade 

He should be free to devote his time and energies 
to supervision and administration. 


POLITICS 


We insist that the time -has come to banish 
politics and favoritism from the public schools in 
the appointment of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents, and to establish once for all time a sys- 
tem in which ability. fitness, and character alone 
shall constitute the stendard for appointment and 
sromotion 


LIBRARIES 


We appreciaje the educative and spiritualizing in 
fluence of great books upon life, and we render 
grateful recognition to those who have aided in es 
tablishing traveling and permanent libraries through. 


ut the State 


SALARIES 


= ' 
We resuest the State Board of Education to pe 


tition for more generous appropriations. and urge 
the county supervisors to raise the rate of taxation 
for the purpose of increasing the salaries of super; 


intendents, principals, and teachers 
(Signed) 
Dana A Recker 
Josern H. Saunorrs 
F. B. Firzparaicr 
Committee 
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NORTHAMPTON COUNTY ‘TEACHERS’ ASSO- ScHoot History or THE UNITED SraTes. 


CIATION 


On January 14th and 15th, a very enthusiastic 
and helpful meeting of the Teachers’ Association was 
held in the Casino, at Cape Charles, Va. Prof. E. H. 
Russell, the State Examiner for the first circuit, and 
Dr. F. A. Millidge, of the State Normal School, were 
present during the whole meeting, and gave us some 
very instructive talks on the different subjects under 
discussion. 

On Friday night, Dr. F. A. Millidge delivered his 
famous lecture on “The Correlation of History and 
Geography,” which was made all the more instruc- 
tive by the use of the relief maps. 

Saturday afternoon, Prof. Russell took charge of 
the “Query Box.” 

The Daily Session was on the order of a “Round 
Table’ conference and every teacher had something 
to say. The following subjects were discussed: Ath- 
letics in the Public Schools,” “Reading,” “Assign- 
ment of Lessons” and “Spelling in the High School.” 

On Thursday night, preceding the Teachers’ meet- 
ing, Prof. Russell addressed the citizens of the town 
on the “Needs of a New High School Building in 
Cape Charles.” As a result of his talk, the Board 
ef Trade called a meeting and adopted a set of reso- 
lutions which they presented to the town Council, 
urging them to erect the new building at once. 





AMONG The BOOKS 


“A Prarwary History. Stories of Heroism.” By Pro- 
fessor William H. Mace, of Syracuse University. 
245 illustrations, pen drawings, and portraits. 
Cloth, 420 pages. Price, 65 cents. Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago and New York. 


In this book children have something more than 
the ordinary school text—they have the rare spirit 
that puts the glow in the romance, the fire in the 
story. The history has the quality of life so power- 
fully developed that the characters affect the reader 
like living people. In this, the first book of the 
series, Professor Mace has utilized his experience 
as a teacher together with his skill and charm as a 
writer to lead the child through biographical ways 
out into the field of American history. Through the 
life stories of the men who made thé Republic, he 
threads the record of the nation. Throughout boy- 
hood. youth, and manhood, navigators, soldiers, 
en, and scientists live with the intensity of 
their hour. Children see them as boys like them- 
selves with all a boy’s joys and troubles, later as 
men, contending with all their strength for great 
things—surmounting obstacles, making themselves 
vital figures in the affairs of the nation, and eventu- 
ally, vital influences in the lives of the children who 
read about them. Grouped under periods and sub- 
periods, as in no other history, these stories from 
Columbus and Cabot to Lincoln and Lee, give the 
child his first grasp of American history in the mak- 
‘ng, his first idea of definite form and meaning in 
history He sees the relation of things, catches a 
tlimpse of the progress of the inner life of the peo- 
ple and. in company with the great men he now 
knows intimately, is prepared and eager to travel 
‘nto broader fields of more advanced history. The 
ns are by Homer W. Colby. In the por- 


statesr 


noticeable feature is the picturing of our 
n at the time of their activities. 
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By Willlam 
H. Mace. Rand, McNally & Company. 


This is a still more valuable work than the Pri- 
mary History, by the same author. It is scholarly, 
fair, delightfully written, and pedagogical in arrange 
ment. There are six main divisions: 

Rang Period of Discovery and Exploration (1492- 
1607). 

The Period of Colonization (1607-1760). 

The Period of the Revolution (1760-1789). 

The Period of National Growth (1789-1860). 

The Period of Sectional Dispute and War (1830- 
1865). 

The Period of Consolidation and Expansion (1865- 
1909). 


Each of these periods is treated fully and philo 
sophically. The author has not written as a North- 
erner or as a Southerner, but as an American, and 
he has produced a wonderfully accurate and teach- 
able book. The Appendix contains much valuable 
information that is immediately connected with the 
history of our country. 

’ 
A First Book 1n Business Metnops. By Teller and 
Brown. Rand, McNally & -ompany. 


In this day when so many pupils in our public 
schools are forced to go into some business to sup- 
port themselves or their famiies before they have 
completed the high school course, a book like this 
seems to be an absolute necessity. To our mind, 
every pupil that has reached the age of twelve or 
fourteen years should study this excellent manual. 
It contains more p-:actical information pertaining to 
business affairs than any similar work with which 
we are acquainted. 


ESSENTIALS OF Latin. By x1. C. Pearson. American 


Book Company. 


This book is designed to prepare beginners in 
Latin to read Caesar’s Gallic War; and it is a pleas- 
ure to see how successful Mr. Pearson has been in 
carrying out his purpose. Inefficient must be the 
teacher and dull-the pupil if this book does not ful- 
fil its mission. As the reviewer looks through its 
pages he wishes that he were again in the school- 
room with Pearsons Essentials of Latin in the hands 
of his scholars. 


CoMPOSITION AND Ruetoric. By Brooks and Hubbard 
American Book Company. 


This is an excellent book, pleasing to the eye, 
logical in arrangement, rich as to subject matter, 
and very teachable. 


Dumas’s Le ComTe pe Monte Caisto. Edited by C 
Fontaine. Cloth, 16mo, 208 pages, with notes and 
vocabulary. Price, 40 cents. American Book Com- 


pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


In order to avoid the excessive length of Dumas’s 
famous romance in the original form, this edition 
gives in an English resume the plot of the introduc 
tory portion of the story, leading up to the imprison- 
ment of Dantes, and omits the latter portion, dealing 
with his vengeance, as unsuited to class reading. 
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SELECTIO PRO By Ro WorpswortH, SHELLEY, 
KEATS, AND BrowNine. Edited by Charles Towns 


tideout Cloth, 
American Book 


Hen 
Price, 40 


end Copela id ind 
16mo, 311 
Compa! 


Milner 


cents 


This 
Series of English 
is Henr Van Dyke, 
which are included in the 
ments in English 


addition to the Gateway 
texts, the general editor of which 
contains 92 selections, all of 
College Entrance Require 


the nrost recent 


KAYSER & MoNTESER’S FOUNDATIONS oF GerMAN. Cloth 


i2mo, 244 pages Price, 80 cents. American Book 

Com pan 

This book meets the needs and wishes of the many 
teachers ho desire to reduce to a minimum all pre 
parator vo! and to introduce the learner at the 
earliest possible moment to the literature of the lan- 
guage It therefore presents only topics which are 
absolutely essential, and presents them briefly though 
clearly 
HuMAN Bopy Anpd Heattu—tIntermediate. By Alvin 


A. M.. Ph. D., Professor of Biology 
in Lafavette College. Cloth, 12mo, 223 pages, illus- 
trated Price, 50 cents American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 


Davison, M. S 


The advanced book in this series, already issued, 
has received the warmest indorsement for the practi- 
cal manner in which it teaches the lessons of health- 
ful, sanitary living and the prevention of disease 
The present volume, though more elementary in its 
treatment, follows the same plan, and while includ- 
ing a sufficient amount of technical anatomy and 
physiology, devotes attention to the subject 
of personal and public health 


special 


Bopy AND Heattru. Advanced. 
M. S., A. M., Ph. D., Professor 
College Cloth, 12mo, 320 
and illustrations. Price 

Company, New York, 


Davison’s HtMAN 

By Alvin Davison, 
of Biology in Lafayette 
with 200 diagram 
American Bool 


pages, 


SO cents 


Cincinnati, and Chicago 

The sub-title of this new work calls it “an elemen 
tary text-book of essential anatomy, applied physi- 
ology, and practical hvgiene for schools.” Intended 
for gramm ades, it aims to teach boys and girls 
that health is desirable and attainable, and further 
that healtl erns not only the individual, but also 
the ommunit Thus, it deals largely with the 
top of iblic health, which is now so popular 
There i ifficient amount of anatomy to enable 
the puj to understand the physiology upon which 
hvgiene is based A chapter is devoted to each of 
the following topi« Food and Its Uses; Microbes 
il Mold M A nd Health; The Cause of Dis- 
ease: The Prevention of Disease: and Accidents and 
imergenci The ubject of Narcotics and Stimu- 
lants with sufficient fullness 
to cover ft irement if the State laws There 
fa a ful q 
AC TA. ; William Allen White 

New Yo! Macmillan Company Cloth, 438 

pp r $ 

It ommon saying in publishing circles 
tha izin were thriving on the discus- 
sik é f the very rich, books of the 
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same character were usually dismal failures, but the 
reception given “A Certain Rich Man” proves that 
there is one exception. Mr. White is the mrost sane 
of all those who sit in judgment on the sayings and 
doings of rich men. It is never safe to speak over- 
confidently of a new novel while the blush of the 
color of the hour is upon it, but the impression is 
general that this is the best piece of fiction by an 
American since the writing of “Ben Hur.” Its popu- 
lar charm lies in the robust courage with which Mr 
White lays bare the significant influence upon indi- 
vidual character and social conditions of the absurd 
scuffle for riches for riches’ sake. Its literary pres- 
tige is in the faithfulness to American life of every 
picture sketched and in the vitality of every phrase, 
however incidental. 


GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, Homer, ScHooL AND Gym- 
NASIUM. By Jessie H. Bancroft. Cloth, 12mo, 456 
pages, $1.50 net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


A practical guide for the player of games, whether 
child or adult, and for the teacher or leader of 
games. The educational influence of such games as 
are here described is coming to be more generally 
recognized. Children who are dull and lethargic: 
who are slow to see, hear, observe, think, and do, 
may be completely transformed by them. This col- 
lection of a thousand or more games is enriched with 
illustrations and music. 


Other books received from The Macmillan Co.: 

First Book in Latin.—Inglis and Prettyman. 

Caesar’s Gallic War.—Hodges. 

Exposition and Illustration in Teaching.—John A. 
Adams. 

Elements of English Composition.—Huntington. 

Latin Composition.—Baker and Inglis. 

Elements of Physics.—Crew and Jones. 


MANUAL ARTS FOR THE ELEMENTARY ScnHoors. By C 
S., and A. C. Hammock. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston 


Walter Sargent, Director of Drawing and Manual! 
Training in the Boston Schools, says of “Manual 
Arts for the Elementary Schools”: “The artistic 
quality of these drawings makes them the best yet 
offered to public schools. The reproductions are the 
products of the highest skill in engraving, and the 
subject matter is adapted to the needs of schools and 
drawing and manual training ht 


presents in the righ 
as parts of one subject.” 


relation 


Other excellent books received from D. C. Heath 
& Company: 

Introductory Latin.— Moulton. 

First Course in Algebra.—Wells. 

Algebra for Secondary Schoois.—Wells. 

New Plane and Solid Geometry.—Wells 

American Literature.—Howes. 

High School Word Book.—Sandwich & Bacon 
CUMMINGS Nature Stupy ror Lower GRA 


moet 


Grapes. By Horace H. Cummings, B. S., Form 
Supervisor of Nature Study, State Normal Sch 
University of Utah. Cloth, 12mo, 216 pages, ¥'™ 
illustrations Price, 60 cents. American Boo 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago 

This h sab 


ject S 


pupil's text-book chooses for study sv 


as naturally fall within the school environme® 











T 
of 


10 
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Awarded Pour Gold Medals 


Smaltier HalfCent Sive,3 x 8% Larwver. Five Cent 
The One Cent Pictures are} to 8 times the sive of 1} pletur 


2 28 inches ils are : 7 
x nches, including margin. Price. 75 cent 


Send three two-cent stamps for « 
two pictures and a colored Bird Picture 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW for Spring Bird Study 


Send & cents for 56 Faster Pictures, no two alike 4x8 As aids in teact ' 
~-Ba , ‘ ! : 


ning taAnguage 
Geography Literature, etc., use 


‘The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH 2:22.10" 


7 x5 


“Ize ] x! 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors,7 x 9. Two cents each for 12 or more 
Lerge Pictures for Framing 


atalogue of one thousand miniature illustrations 


Box 222, NALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








esented to the scholars through their 
tions and experiments, the text being 
rm of questions depending upon the know!- 
accumulated, or upon the scholars’ power 
tion Earth, air, water, fire, plants, ani- 


irds, insects, minerals, and many other sub- 
ire interestingly and helpfully discussed, so 


pupil gains an intimate understanding and 

n of the world of nature $y means of 

lustrations, directions, and experiments 

guidance of the teacher, the abstract con 

n of a subject is immediately made con- 

id its connection with the practical activities 

blished. The lessons are largely genera 

and may be given in any part of the 

The many illustrations throughout the 
eal help in the study. 


STANDARD ALGEBRA. 3v William J. Milne 
LL. D.. President of the New York Stat: 
11 College, Albany, N. Y. Price, $1.00. Ameri 


} 


ok Company 


001, Mansfield, Ohio. 


me that Dr. Milne has brought before 
valuable book in his Standard Algebra 
in the first place, attractive in its gen 
e-up—in size, binding, appearance of the 
The inductive method is good; the ex 
seem clear and accurate, and about righi 
The book impresses me as among the 
ass that I have seen 
W. A. BaLnvwin, 


Instructor in Mathematics 


| 


School, St. Cloud, Minn 
VMilne’s Standard Algebra the best of any of 


lieations 
P. P. CoreGRovi 
Instructor in Mathematics 


STOR By James Alton James an’ 
Sanford. 565 pp. New York: Charl: 
Sons 


school history which certainly carris 
of its authors, “to give the main feature 
ment of our nation, to explain tl 
lay, its civilization and its traditions 





j 


is a book f secondary hools It contains a 
wealth of maps, portraits, picture The gestive 
re rere nees and questions give the text an idded 
value 
Tue Scroot Garpex Boox By Clarence M. Weed 

1 Vhilip Emerson New Yor}! Charl Scrib- 

r’s Sons 

Bot the authors of this hook have heen usually 
successfi n interesting children in garden work 
and the pupils of the Cobbett School of I.vnn of 
vhich Mr. Emmerson is principal, | e been award 
ed many prizes for their vezetables end flowers. This 

rie has heen L ir refull nplanne | | ] meet thre re 
quirements of the average schoo id te and 
its directions, if fol'owed will ensur he ess of 
the garden work The bool is illustrated } man’ 
most attractive photographs 
Moprers Enciisn. Irs Growin axp Pr I" sy ty 


George Philip Krapp, Ph. D. 357 pp. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


This hook is to prepare the wav fé me ntelli 
gent use of grammars and dictionaries It will be 
welcomed by teachers of English A brief t com 
prehensive history of the laneuave precedes the dis 
cussion of modern English. There are rerroductions 
if the manuscrint of Milton's Lycidas and other old 
works 
AGRICULTURE For Comuon ScHnoor , ' ¢ 

Fisher, and Fassett A. Cotten , Yor 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

A valuable text suitable for in ne 


helpful illustrations 


Three delightful books from Houghtor Mifmin 
Company are 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Yor 5 cents 
net } 

J opean Hern Stories (65 cent - ‘ 
son: Eva March-Tanpan 

Rvron's Childe Harold (95 cents “ 

4 New Dicrioxary or tur Exerren 1 ' 


A new dictionary has been added to the re 
issued under the name of “Webster.” and a ereater 


than any | eding it. It belongs to the Int atin 
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al” branch of the family, and differs in name from 
its immediate predecessors—the International of 
1890 and the Supplement thereto of 1900—only by 
the addition of the word “New,’ its full title being 
“Webster’s New International Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language.” W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., ex- 
United States Commissioner of Education, is editor- 


in-chief, F. Sturdis Allen, general editor, and its 
publishers are the G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., who have been publishing Webster’s Diction- 
ary since the time of Noah Webster, in 1843. In this 
case, the word “New” means something, and the 
work is essentially a new one throughout. In magni- 


tude, material and method, the new book is far in 
advance of the older ones it succeeds, and the state- 
ment is made that it “exceeds its predecessor, the old 
International, at least as much as that surpassed the 
now obsolete “Unabridged.” To put this in figures, 
the number of words and phrases defined is stated 
to be more than double the number in the old In- 


cernational. exceeding 400,000. This has been ac- 
complished without greatly increasing its bulk. 
The pages are slightly larger than the old, and 
there are 450 more of them, making about 2,700, 
but a thinner and better paper has been used in 


the manufacture. The greater gain has been made 
by an editorial treatment which has occasionally 
eliminated or condensed the old matter, and has 
grouped the definitions of certain classes of words, 
and by a novel arrangement of the pages which 
will strike the attention of everyone familiar with 
the usual dictionary. Each page in the body of the 
Dictionary is divided into two sections, the upper 
in the familiar Webster type, the lower in a smaller 
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type. The principle of the new arrangement is 
this: the several vocabularies formerly given sepa- 
rately—Foreign Phrases and Proverbs, Scripture 
Names, Names of Fictitious Persons, Abbreviations— 
have been incorporated with the general vocabulary. 
Every page now contains all the titles that fall 
alphabetically between the first and last title words. 
To the lower section of the page are relegated the 
foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc.; also words 
wholly obsolete, obsolete variants, uncommon dialect 
words, scientific terms of rare occurrence, words de- 
fined only by a cross reference and in general that 
part of the vocabulary in most infrequent use. This 
is not only a space-saving device, but as one becomes 
familiar with it, will add to convenience of consulta- 
tion. The Pictorial Illustrations have been increased 
in number, being now about 6,000. The appended 
Biographical Dictionary and Gazetteer of the World 
have been enlarged and corrected in accordance with 
the latest authorities. The New International 
worthily perpetuates the name of Webster, and 
equally manifests the enterprise of its publishers. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thing to give your scholars at close of 
School. Suitable for the higher grades as 
well as for primary. Send a two-cent stemp 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 222 Canal Dover, 0. 











$345.00 
in cash and $155.- 






in the best drawings made with 
CRAYOGRAPH. 


PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 


Beautify your Class-Room and Distinguish your School, by having 

your pupils win some of these Beautiful 
PRIZES 

$750.00 in CORD erd PRIZES. 


NO in la beautiful pictures. 
mendes aca a ge NTRANCE and cute san choice of over 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS sending FEE. 3,000 subjects), given to ten schools 


FREE FOR ALL UNDER 20 YEARS OF AGE. 












$250.00 
FOR SCHOOLS 














submitting the best CRAYOGRAPH Drawings 





| CRAYOGRAPHING PRIZE CONTEST. 





high school, 


pupils, 
rhe following comprise the Jury of Awards in the 


Enter the contest In earnest at once. 


sent free upon request, ~ 


PRIZE CONTEST. 
,ddress, Educational Dept., 





Contest Closes May 3i, ’10. ; 


Five Hundred Prizes will be given away absolutely free. The 
The Contest will be divided into classes, taking in all pupils in the primary and grammar grades and 


Teachers, have everyone of your pupils send in a drawing. Rural schools as well as city schools have 
an equal chance to win the valuable prizes, The rewards offered will be an incentive and inspiration to your 


BIG PRIZe CONTEST. 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY, President Eastern Art and Manual Training Teacher's Association. 
JAMES HALL, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
LUCY S. SIL KF, Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago. 
MRS. [1. B. RU EY, Supervisor of Drawing, St. Louts 
M. EMA ROBER ' S, Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis. 
It will develop hidden talent in someot your boys and girls, and stimu 
interest in their work. Box containing three samplesticks (about one-third regular length), in the three primary colors, 


Regular lv ct. box of Crayograph sent post paid for five 2-cent oy or a handsome booklet included, telling how 
to get the best results with Crayograph, for ten 2-centstamps. Write for 


The American Crayon Company, 


They are worth trying for. 


— 
late 


an 8&page folder, telling all about the BIG 





SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
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The University of Chicago 


| graduate and graduate. 


tion In the School of Education admits to University 





SLI ER COPIES OPE TEACHERS SRA SIDE SUMMER NORMAL 2 


The School of Education State Normal at Newport News, Ua. 





Courses for elementary school teachers. Special courses ene , , -_ 

kindergarten. home economics, manual mye Begins June 30 four (4)weeks 

e arts © Courses for secondary school teachers and for 

ervisors. © Graduate courses in education for advanced Board four (4) and five (5) dollars per week 


tudents, normal school and college teachers. { Registra- 
yurses in all departments, and leads to degrees under- WILLIS A. JENKINS 


First Term—Jane 20-July 27 Second Term—July 28-Sept. 2 E. SHAWEN, Conductor Local Manager 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST Norfolk, Va. Sewpert Rews, Va. 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, lilinois 

















“Experience is not easily gained, but it is You will remember your experience at 
long remembered.”"—Emerson. this Bank with pleasure. 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS 


Bank ot Richmond 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS, = - $1,500,000. 














is The Best Too Good =z 

{ os You? NEW | 
il JUST wees f FROM 
)) PUBLISHED SOAS COVER TO COVER 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
| INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 







e 









Some of the Men Who Made It_Z@ — ~~ DIVIDED PAGE 


; parenrant WORDS ABOVE 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS former U. S. Com. less importast below 
of EDUCATION. Prof. KITTREDGE zZ i 
and Prof. SHELDON of HAR- , 
VARD. Pres. HADLEY of YALE. 
| Mr. RUSSELL STURGIS. 
Prof. TODD ef AMHERST. 
Prof. NICHOLS of CORNELL. 


2700 PAGES, every line of 


SYNONYMS more skillfully 
treated than is any other work. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC INFORMA- FP 
TION on thousands of Subjects. 


6000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
reset. (400 pages in excess each selected for the clear 


of old Int a po ae ge XR, 


treated, 
|] the new book is practically 400,000 Words and Phrases Defined. Wonk fe « tlongh of ie 
'} the same size and weight. ) Less than half this number in the old International bookmakers’ art. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL contains more information of interest to more people than any other DICTIONARY. 
GET THE BEST in SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


WRITE for Gpoctnes Pages and see the new Divided-Page ar ent, Illustrations, Etc., and read what 
eminent suthorities say of the NEW INTERNATIONAL. You will do us @ favor to mention this magazinese 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. 8. A. 





CEE EE, PG, 
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| Tex oOOks for i schools | 
t B ks fF High sch Is 
HISTORY Simonds s History of Americen Literature ait 110 
iske's Histers of the Usited States $1 00 put me i ees -~date t book, with sug 
ue if sOT enaing,. 
a ' College R quirements in English 
J (al d Single V« me Edition 1 00 i 
Tappan's England s Story 45 
COMPOSITION 
Larned’s History of England 125 Webster's Elementary Compositi.n 65 
und \dopted by \dopted | he State of Virginia in '005 
Webster's English Compesition a d Literature 90 
Fiske's Civil Government in the United States 1 00 \dopted by the State of Virginia in 1905 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
LITERATURE \nnotated editions of the most famous works of Amer 


can, British and Classical authors Adopted by the 


Teppan s England's and America’s Literature 1 20 
oe State of Virginia in 18¥8 and in 1905. 
\dopted as at k f i School use in the 
- nd Loulsiana ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 
Simonds's ristory of English Literature 1 25 Poems by Scott, Tennyson, Byron and Morris. With very 
\dopte ‘ ‘ vit full notes \dopted by the State of Virginia in 1905, 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 park st. Boston. 


Scuthern Representative, C- B. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 








i 


j 
| 
| 




















So 
NOTHING LIKE THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
lor real interest and lively effort, there is nothing like the High School age. To guide its exuberant 
energy along the best lines, try these books. They are effective. They have unusual power to stimulate 
interest aud prompt investigation Method and subjeet matter have won distinetion, and the results 
therefrom hay en these texts an enviable position in the High School cireles of the country. 


High School Pavorites 
MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


| f N f ce lin gif 
S. B. I i mod.) Super endent f Schools, Hertford, N. C., says of it ‘We ar> using the book, and are 
mer ple per t fairness and true historical perspective Not surprising. The sptrit of a Lexingto! 
mi ema mM Via and a Shenandoah soldier of 1812—Reuben Johnson—seem to move the pen of 
ade I i 
ROBINSON’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY (Now on the press 
f / i Universily of Minne fa 
pl published written by a man who has worked with pupils of an age to whi 
LINEBARGER’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
] Inatructor in Laket High School, Chicago 
é hable chemistry to the square inch than any other elementary text I know.”—W. L. Gobi 
Teacher o and Chen ry, High School Elgin, Ill \ Manual su >plements the chemistry. 


KAVANA AND BEATTY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


VW. Na md Arthur Beatty 
] I s the lent something to do, and teaches him how to doit Grace Cooley, Instructor 
ist I ins n Tow! p Hiig School, Evanston, Ill 
A FIRST BOOK IN BUSINESS METHODS — 7iller and Brown 
\ lead LOO! pl pal of South Carolina (in which State t ig a required high school book) writ« 
have i ss Methods’ for several years and in my opinion it fillsa long-felt need in the educationa 


of our State 


Rand, McNally & Company 
CHICAGO Correspendence tnavited NEW YORK 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


|. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 

ll. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 
lll. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 
IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek, two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


Vi. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
Sophy are given; ten academic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses 


XI. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
formation address 


The College of William and Mary, 


ERT L, BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA ' 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address ~ 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 













The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economie Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree uf Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


III. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped /uitern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratores for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be ‘listributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 182) and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, General Biology, and either Physics ora Modern Language, 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital. which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


__ The State of Virginia has provided aLoan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
f talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. The interest from 
another Loan Fund is available for students in any department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 7s 

Tuitionfin the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians, (Al! other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum, 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Hunting E itary English Com \shiey: American History 5 «Sa 
| posit , ? Renouf: Outlines of General History . 1.50 
Huntington: | of English Com 
ri notatie. Sani ee - SCIENCE 
Mite (arpent Exposition in Crewe & Jones: Elements of Physics, . 1.10 
Class Pract ‘0 Bailey & Coleman: First Course in Biol 


LATIN ony 


MUSIC 





Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Virginia. 


: ; Ss ae 1.25 
Part New Phys cal Geography .. 2. ie 
Warren: Elements of Agriculture, . . 1.10 
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The Macmillan Company “"“Niw yoru” 
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The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


R; tes: ! Pay Cadets. . . . . «. « « «+ $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
BUCS s) Gee Gelily, os cos Hoe ee $ 155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Lexington, Va Superintendent. 
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An Ounce of Prevention 








That disease really is preventable—that rational pre- 
cautions taken daily in ounces will avoid many 
pounds of ‘‘cure’’ which may or may not heal—this is 
knowledge older than the saying itself. 

3ut here is the first book to bring home to the child 
and to the unscientific reader a knowledge of disease 
germs and the way to eseape them—in simple, non- 
technical, convincing fashion : 


Primer of Sanitation 


Br JOHN W. RITCHIB 
Professor of Biology, College of Willlam and Mary, Virginia 


Indorsed by the New York State Department of Health in 
these words: 


“If the children in our Public Schools can 
be taught the principles of sanitation as set 
forth In this text-book, preventable disease 
will be very largely prevented.” 











Cloth 206 pages illustrated 
List Price, forclassuse ...... 50c 
Mailing Price, for single copies. . 60c 
World Book Company, Publishers 


YONKERS-ON-HU DSON NEW YORK 


University .*. Virginia 





Summer School 
June 17th to July 15th 





This school is intended primarily for 
High School Teachers, Principals, and 
First Grace Teachers who desire to pur- 
sue the Professional Course, Every sub- 
ject in the Professional Course will be 
taught, and by special arrangement six 
courses taken in two years will entitle a 
teacher to a Professional Certificate, 


Seventy-five courses will be offered, 
including full courses in Agriculture, 
Nature Study and Music, 


Fees, $5 a course, Board reasonable. 


The School of Methods will be con- 
ducted as usual in connection with the 
University School, 


For 40-page catalogue, write to 


Director Summer School 


University Virginia 








Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Ninth Session— Six Weeks 
June 2i—July 29, 1910 


For teachers of all grades, from Kinder- 
garten to College. Average attendance over 
2000. 40 states. 100 instructors. About 400 
courses in 20 departments, in cycles of two, 
three and four years. 250 courses offered this 
year. 60 popular lectures. 


Music Festival: Five concerts by best artists 
Registration fee of $10 admits to everything. 
Board and lodging at reasonable rates. 
Reduced rates on railroads. 


For announcement containing full informa- 
tion and for Home Study Bulletins, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 











COVINGTON STATE SUMMER 
Normal School 


ideal Location. In the Heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 





Cool Days and Nights 


Nearby are some of the most celebrated health 
and pleasure resorts in the United States—-the Vir- 
ginia Hot, the White Sulphur, the Old Sweet, the 
Sweet Chalybeate, and the Old White Springs are all 
in easy access. 


A good place to rest—a better place to work 


A strong course in the subjects required for 
Teachers’ Certificates; also Music, Nature Study, 
Manual Training and Agriculture. 

















Faculty Selected for their Ability 


For information write 


Supt. J. G. JETER 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA ' 


or JOS. H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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important Mathematical Textbooks 








Wentworth’s New School Algebra Wentworth’s Plane and Spherical 
(With Chapter on Graphs) 


‘The best book I know for the beginner. The 
author presents the subject with exceptional clear- (Second Revised Edition) 
ness, and gives a large numberof earefully graded 
examples and problems. Push the book: it iea 
good one.”’--E. 8. Zixper. Head of Algebra Depart- 
ment, Central Manual Training High School, Phila- y 
delphia, Pa, ‘* Wentworth’s Trigonometries are the best 


books on the market on the subject. They 
Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry meet the demands of the students. The ar- 
(Revised) rangement of exercises is complete.’’ 


‘It is the best textbook upon the subject.’’—Gro. 
O. Sazprarp Department of Mathematics, The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Trigonometry and Tables 


EDWARD HOLLANDER, 


Instructor in Mathematics, N. Y. Evening 
‘‘T have obtained better results from it than with ' . M ' 
any other textbook in Geometry,”—W. A. Oxrr- High School for Men, and Stuyvesant High 


cuatn, Professor of Mathematics, Ogden College, School, New York City, N. Y. 
Bowling Green, Ky, 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











Geing to Europe? Yes? 


THEN TRAVEL BY 


AMERICAN LINE 


Philadelphia to Queenstown and Liverpool 
or 


Rep STAR LINE 
Philadelphia to Antwerp 
c em eee Only One Class of Cabin Passengers carried, assuring 
= AA RGR Bi heap Trip For particulars, apply te 
|= an ike, | CYMCY omiort 
, : ¥ S. H. BOWMAN, Agent 


fe leanliness 
ee. Pa * wenlia shane Soccer 768 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, O., gives Free Tuition to one 
M urphys H tel ano Annex student in each county. Prepare for County or State Exam- 

ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographer or to 
receive credit on your college course by taking Inetruction by 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Commence 
to-day. Do it now. 




















| ——_———— NORMAL ACADEMIC ANI) BUSINESS COURSES 
| 1e Arith. Methods Alg. Book keept 

The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located Gram, Psychology | Geom. Shorthard = 
° P seg. ys. Geo Rhet. T writ 
Hotel in the City. History Hist Edu.” Lat. Com. Arithe 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com Law 
Civ. Gov. Cwear Bot. English 

Lit. Cleero Chem. Business Form 
JOHN MURPHY, Manager Cut out this ad., draw a line through each study desired, 


and mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept. C, 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocens, Onio 
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Cet Your Assembly Room Ready 
for Gommencement Time 








No. & No 200 








VIRGOPLATE VIRGOPLATE 











Best Blackboard Manufactured. Old Dominion School Desk 
Made in widths of 3 ft., 34 ft. and 4 ft., and any length up to 12 ft. Manufactured in Richmond, Va, Can make 
immediate shipment. 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
P. 0. Box 179. No. 18 S. Ninth St. 


Largest School Supply Company North, East or South. 


Write for Catalogue. 
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The Standard High School Text-Books 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Baskervill & Sewell’s English Grammar 

Maxwell's School Grammar 

COMPOSITION-RHETORIC 

Maxwell & Smith's Writing in English 

Brooks & Hubbard's Composition-Rhetoric 

Hill's Beginnings of Composition and Rhetoric 

Waddy'’s Composition and Rhetoric 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Smiley's American Literature 

Matthews’ American Literature 

Watkins's American Literature 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Halleck’s History of English Literature 

Brooke's English Literature 

SOUTHERN LITERATURE 

Painter’s Poets of the South 

ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 

Gateway Series of English Texts, 23 volumes 

Eclectic English Classics Series, 47 volumes 

ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 

Webster’s High School Dictionary 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary 

GENERAL HISTORY 

Oolby’s Outlines of General History 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Morey's Outlines of Ancient History 

Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History 

GREEK HISTORY 

Morey's Outlines of Greek History 

ROMAN HISTORY 

Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 

MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 

Harding's Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern 
History 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Walker's Essentials in English History 

Niver’s School History of England 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

Hart's Essentials in American History 

Brace’s School History of the United States 

VIRGINIA AND SOUTHERN HISTORY 

Smithey’s History of Virginia 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

Smithey’s Civil Government of Virginia 

Forman’s Essentials in Civil Government 

LATIN 

Pearson's Essentials of Latin for Beginners 

Harkness & Forbes'’s Caesar's Commentaries on the 
Gallic War, Four Books 

Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar 

Harkness’s Short Latin Grammar 

Pearson's Latin Composition Based on Caesar 

Harkness, Kirtland & Williams's Cicero, Six Ora- 
tions 

Pearson's Latin Composition, Based on Cicero 

Frieze’s Vergil’s Aeneid, First Six Books, Revised 
by Dennison 

ARITHMETIO 

Lyman's Advanced Arithmetic 

ALGEBRA 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra 

Milne’s Standard Algebra 

Milne’s Academic Algebra 

GEOMETRY 

Robbins’s Plane Geometry 

Robbins's Plane and Solid Geometry 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Robbins’s Plane Trigonometry 

BOTANY 

Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round 

CHEMISTRY 

Avery's School Chemistry 

PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Dryer’s Lessond in Physical Geography 

Gannett, Garrison & Houston's Commercial Geo- 
graphy 

Maury-Simonds'’s Physical Geography 

PHYSICS 

Hoadley'’s Elements of Physics 

Hoadley’s Laboratory Handbook of Physics 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Davison’s Human Body and Health 

AGRICULTURE 

Goff & Mayne’s First Principles of Agriculture 

Wilkinson's Practical Agriculture 


American Book Company 


100 Washington Square, New York 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 















Unequalled Latin Texts 


By WALTER B. GUNNISON, Ph. D., Principal Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥., amd 
WALTER 6/ HARLEY, A. M., Instructor_in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School 
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The First Year of Latin 


Makes the transition to the reading of Cesar easy because its lessons are 

Di based on the Cesar vocabulary and syntax of the first twelve chapters of 
IT€Ct | “The War with Helvetii.” 

+ 

Road At the conclusion of this book the pupil is familiar with 700 words from 

Ceesar. 





TP 


A 




















to Gives the puipl a thorough grasp of simple Latin grammar. 


RAR 


C Offers frequent and helpful reviews, and is rich in material for prac- 
sar tice in translation. 





Hae won enthuelastic pratee from hundredea of teachers. 








Saves | Cesar’s Gallic War 





the Three books in one—the only Cesar that gives the pupil all the text, all 
Cost the grammar, and all the prose composition required for second year work. 


f The grammatical appendix of sixty-three pages saves the pupil time 
Oo and effort in hunting up, in a separate book, the references which he needs 
Two for translation and composition. Saves the pupil the expense of a grammar. 


B k The prose composition, of about seventy-five pages, gives special atten- 
OOKS tion to the constructions that are the most difficult for pupils. Saves buying 


& prose composition book. 





to each 
; The texts, notes and vocabulary are clear and sufficiently comprehen- 
Latin sive; the paper, type and binding are all excellent. 








3 
Stud e n t Compact, economical, practical, settractive. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

















